CHILDREN WITH BEHAVIOUR PROBLEMS 


3y J. C. MarratIA 


“Behaviour problems in children are a source of great anxiety and worry to parents,” 
says Dr. Marfatia and discusses, in the following article, the origins of these problems as well 


as the methods of tackling them. 


The author suggests the need for educating parents in the 


importance of proper approach to the problems of these children. 


Dr. Marfatia is Psychiatric Consultant of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata 


Institute of Social Sciences. 


Behaviour problems in children are a 
source of great anxiety and 
parents. Very often, parents are at 
their wits’ end they fail to 
cure their children of bedwetting, lying, 
feeding difficulties, etc., by punishment 
and other methods. Thinking that there 
must be something wrong with the child’s 
brain, the parent refers him to the family 
physician. The medical practitioner, who is 
not conversant or familiar with the treatment 
of such psychiatric problems in children, and 


worry to 


when 


hot recognising their true nature, wonders 
how he can, with the help of medicines, 
relieve the parent’s anxiety by curing the 
child of his problem. The utmost that he 
can do for these worried parents is to try 
various age-old and obsolete methods like 
prescribing tonics for food problems, bella- 
donna for bed-wetting cases or adopting 
“tricks” like applying quinine for thumb- 
sucking. When the problem proves obstinate 
inspite of all this “treatment”, he falls back 
on punishment as the only remedy and thus 
leaves the parent none the wiser for his ad- 
vice, Out of sheer exasperation, the parent 
refers the child to his teacher, who is equally 
at sea and in no way better than the medical 
practitioner in handling such problems of 
children; and he too suggests the same out- 
worn methods to improve the child. 


Both the medical practitioner and the 
teacher would be rendering yeoman service 
to parents as well as children if they realize 
that behaviour problems in children are not 

1 


disease entities but symptoms or reactions 
caused by emotional disturbance or environ- 
mental maladjustment and refer such cases 
Funda- 
mentally, it is the faulty development of the 
personality, and not any organic disease in 
the body, for these 
behaviour problems. At the same time, it 
should that there are 
certain nervous conditions like epilepsy, post- 


to proper institutions or agencies. 


that is responsible 


not be forgotten 


encephalitic conditions; chorea, endocrine 
diseases, etc., which may be responsible for a 
given behaviour problem. A medical prac- 
titioner should exclude these conditions by a 
thorough physical examination and, after 
correcting minor physical disorders like en- 
larged tonsils, adeuoids glands, 
defective vision, etc., impressing at the same 
time on the parents that these are not curative 
remedies but just preliminaries for psycho- 
logical treatment, should advise them to refer 
the child to a proper institution, like the 
Child Guidance Clinic, for correct psycho- 
logical treatment. Much valuable time is 
lost by pursuing orthodox methods, or, allow- 
ing Nature to take its own course; instead of 
helping the child or his parents, it may only 
do untold damage, though unintentionally, 


to the child’s personality. 


cervical 


Every family has its own problems of 
rearing children; and parents tackle them in 
their own ways. In quite a number of cases, 
the problem is dealt with effectively and in 
some, the children, on their own, get over 
their behaviour difficulties without any out- 
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side help. The question then arises: when is 
a child a “problem child”? A child is gene- 
rally termed a problem child when parents, 
guardians or teachers fail in their efforts to 
it of its undesirable conduct of be- 
haviour. In this connection, it may be 
conduct 
which constitute a behaviour problem in one 


cure 


mentioned that certain forms of 
social set up are not necessarily so in another; 
for example, it is no behaviour problem if a 
child has criminal propensities and these are 
encouraged and applauded by parents who 
Thus it is not 
possible to speak of the term behaviour pro- 
blem without reference to the standards and 
codes of the social group to which the child 
belongs. 

Behaviour problems in children may be 
classified as follows: — 

(1) Those which are fundamentally anti- 
social in nature and included under the head 
Delinquency: They are—truancy, stealing, 
lying, sexual offences, begging, gambling, 
cruelty, destructiveness, etc., 


are themselves criminals. 


(2) Those problems which are not anti- 
social: They are divided into the following 
sub-groups: 

(a) Habit Disorders —They include con- 
ditions like thumbsucking, nail biting, 
masturbation, bedwetting (Enuresis), stam- 
mering, general restlessness, food difficulties, 
etc. 

(b) Personality Disorders.—Timidity, 
shyness, sensitiveness, irritability, temper 
tantrums, obstinacy, day-dreaming, un- 
sociableness, fears, jealousy, etc., 

(c) Disturbances of physical functioning or 
psycho-somatic problems.—Nervousness, tre- 
mors, fits, headache, pains in the chest and 
abdomen, difficulty in breathing (Asthma) 
vomitting, appetite and sleep disturbances, 
etc. fall in this category. 

(d) Organic diseases—Epilepsy, chorea, 
post-encrphalitis, head injury, juvenile G.I.P., 
etc., are in this class. 
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(e) Educational Problems.—Backwardness 
at studies, no interest in studies, etc. 


(f) Mental Deficiency. 


To complete the list of all the psychiatric 
problems of children one may mention— 


(g) Psychoneuroses 
children. 


Attempts to understand any child’s be- 
haviour are complicated by the fact that no 
two children resemble one another. There 
are constitutional differences in children, not 
only in physical make-up and _ intellectual 
capacities, characteristics which are measur- 
able, but also in personality characteristics 
for which available measurements are crude 
and open to error. 


and psychoses in 


Parents often express amazement at the 
fact that while their oldest child has always 
been good-natured, stable and well-adjusted, 
the child younger to him has food fads, 
temper tantrums and also fidgettiness even 
though according to them both have been 
treated alike. The recognition and accept- 
ance of these individual variations and differ- 
ences are fundamental in the rearing and 
training of children. The same applies to 
child guidance work. All children are not 
created equal. They do not all develop 
physically, mentally, or emotionally at the 
same rate. They do not all react to seeming- 
ly similar situations in the same manner. 
Parents or teachers who try to force children 
into the average mould or try to make them 
conform to their own preconceived notions 
of what is normal or abnormal, provoke 
futile and harmful conflicts. 


Nothing is so much maligned as heredity 
for the many ills the causation of which 
is not understood. Behaviour problems are 
no exceptions; very often parents find it 
difficult to believe that environmental factors, 
one of them being their own faulty methods 
of upbringing, can be responsible for the ab- 
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normal behaviour of their child and blame 
heredity for it saying “‘it’s in the family.” If 
it is pointed out to a mother that it is not 
normal for her child to have temper out- 
bursts, she may say with perfect equanimity, 
‘i's in the family, his father has them”, 
little realizing that the child’s temper out- 
bursts may be just an imitation of his father’s. 
This is not to say that heredity is completely 
absolved of any responsibility. The question, 
whether heredity or environment, whether 
Nature or Nurture, is responsible for shaping 
achild’s personality and character, on which 
depends his behaviour in certain sets of cir- 
mustances, has been the subject of controversy 
for ages. The controversy has created two dis- 
tinct schools of thought, viz., the heredity 
school and the environmentalist school. There 
isa third group which steers clear of these 
two and holds that both heredity and environ- 
ment are responsible. The question is best 
answered by a counter question, “Shall the 
gardener pin his hope on careful cultivation 
of the soil, or on selection of the best seed?” 
The practical gardener thinks that both are 
necessary. 


It is usually impossible to be certain about 
the extent to which the personality traits of 
a particular child are due to inherited devia- 
tions or to experience, training and educa- 
tion, society’s attitude toward him and his 
family group or his world in general may 
have been a reaction to his personal relation- 
ships with others. Patterns of behaviour 
develop and become habitual perhaps because 
they meet some need of the child. The 
child as we see him clinically, therefore, is 
the product of his inherited equipment as 
well as of the influence of environment on 
his potentialities. From early infantile life 
the child remains in closest association with 
his parents. Parents are the most prominent 
objective facts for the child in its early age, 
and so they become the objects of his chief 
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interest. The whole development of the 
child’s personality, including the superego 
depends mainly on the environmental in- 
fluence of the parents. The first five or six 
years are the most formative period of the 
child’s life. His mind is very plastic and 
takes whatever mould is given. One can 
easily imagine how parental attitudes can 
shape the character and personality of the 
child. Parent-child relationship forms the 
crux of the whole problem of child psycho- 
logy. The most fundamental emotional needs 
of the child can be satisfied only if the 
parent-child relationship is healthy. Just as 
vitamins are absolutely essential for healthy 
and normal physical development and 
growth, so also for the development and 
growth of a healthy and_ well-integrated 
personality the fundamental emotional needs 
of the child must be satisfied. Non-satisfaction 
of these needs leads to emotional malad- 
justment and behaviour problems in children. 


For emotional security, parental love is 
one of the most vital needs of the child. At 
all ages, the child needs to feel that he is 
wanted and loved, not so much because of 
his good behaviour but because he is him- 
self. The emotional relationship which is 
established in childhood with his parents 
greatly determines his feeling toward other 
people in later life. Emotional security is 
not only a prime essential for the formation 
of a normal and healthy personality but is 
also the basis of all human relationships, 
such as, parent-child, teacher-pupil, counsel- 
lor-client, employer-employee, doctor-patient, 
etc. The child needs to feel that his home 
is stable. He needs confidence in his parents. 
He must feel that his parents and his home 
are a dependable refuge in times of adversity, 
A child that feels reasonably secure faces 
life with courage and self-confidence. He is 
confident about his future, strives for his 
objectives in life and is able to enjoy his 
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work and life in general. But too much of 
this emotional security in the form of over- 
protective attitude is harmful. An_ over- 
sheltered the 


development of an over-dependent, timid, 


childhood may lead _ to 


infantile and an immature personality. 
Proper emotional growth is another im- 

portant basic need of the child. There is 

for The 


ability to assume independence is not a 


need increasing independence. 
sudden acquisition in later adolescence but 
rather the result of growth, experience and 
training throughout childhood. This desire 
and need for independence is greatest during 
the pre-school years. He wants to do every- 
thing himself. He wants to eat by himself, 
dress himself, wants to tie his own shoe-lace; 
in short, he feels that everything is within 
his capacity to achieve. Very often this 
desire for independence is not accepted by 
parents because they fear that their authority 
When a child who 


has always been obedient, starts exercising 


is thereby undermined. 


his own mind by saying “no”, arguing and 
making his own decisions, he is accused of 
disobedience parents. The 

should this need for 
independence and allow the child to fight his 


wilful by the 


parents encourage 
own battles of life. In doing so, they must 
recognize the child’s limitations and need 
for direction. 


Another outstanding emotional need is 
that for approbation, recognition and _res- 
ponse. Like 


accomplishments 


children want their 
be applauded 
recognised. Children desperately want the 
approval not only of their parents but also 
of their teachers and playmates. When a 


child, who comes home jubilant over his 


adults, 


to and 


success in the school, say obtaining a second 
rank in a class of thirty children, tells his 
mother proudly about his achievement, he 
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expects praise and recognition. Instead, 
suppose he is greeted with the remark, “So 
what? Look at the neighbour’s child; he 
The effect 
on the child’s mind can be easily imagined, 
It is exactly the opposite of what the mother 
expects. She believes that the unfavourable 
comparison of her child with the neighbour’s 
would stimulate hers to greater effort. The 
child, knowing that he does not get praise 
whether he achieves success or not, makés 
no further serious effort because he finds no 
incentive. When parents display interest in 


always stands first in his class.” 


the child’s activities and pleasure in his 
accomplishments, he is not likely to become 
bored with life. 
he would otherwise consider drudgery become 


Even routine tasks which 


not only tolerable but a matter of pride, and 
the foundation for later feelings of respon- 
sibility are thus laid. When the parents see 
nothing but shortcomings in their child, he 
is likely to be unhappy, oversensitive and 
defensive; “some children who cannot or 
do not win recognition for socially desirable 

find their satisfaction the 
which comes from anti-social 
”1 But praising the child in the 
presence of others must be avoided. 

Early childhood is normally characterized 


behaviour in 
notority 


behaviour. 


by great physical and play activity, which 
is another very important emotional (and 
physical) need and must be satisfied. It is 
through play that the child grows physically, 
emotionally and socially. The child works 
out his emotions and unconsciously gains a 
definite, free and concrete expression of his 
inner cravings, attitudes and wish phantasies. 
There is value of release, or freeing the 
child from the tension of pent-up feelings. 
Extensive use of play is made not only in 
the investigation of children’s emotional and 
social difficulties but it 
therapeutic purposes. 


is also used for 





1 Shirley H. F. “Psychiatry for the Pediatrician,” Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1948. 
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It is very essential there is in the home 
a concrete ideal after which the child can 
mould his own personality. The child needs 
a pattern for organizing his growing powers 
and capacities. Harmonious home life is 
not possible without some authority, order 
and limitation. There is a prejudice among 
certain people against the principles of child 
guidance. They believe that full freedom is 
given to children attending child guidance 
clinics and they are allowed to do what 
they like; and the parents are advised to do 
likewise at home, even to the extent of 
allowing the child to break window panes 
or destroy furniture, and thus allow him to 
be spoiled. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. 


Where there is no discipline or when 
authority is divided or inconsistent, the result 
is nothing but chaos in the home. Authority 
alone is not enough to keep order; it may 
be ineffective and harmful if it is not under- 
standing, reasonable and just. The child 
needs to learn that certain things are not 
done. It is constructive to direct the child’s 
activity, thus teaching him that he can 
satisfy his urges in acceptable ways’. 


A careful study of the above mentioned 
basic emotional needs of the child shows that 
the satisfaction or otherwise of these needs 
depends entirely on healthy parental attitudes 
towards children. 


Some of the faulty parental attitudes, 
which form one of the most outstanding 
causes of neurotic behaviour disturbances in 
children are as follows: — 


Overprotection or over-acceptance; re- 
jection which includes punishment, partiality 
and favouritism, unnecessary and unfavour- 
able comparisons; too much discipline as 
indicated by over-domination, expecting 
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implicit ohedience from the child in every 
little manner, nagging, exacting too much 
work, pushing at studies, etc; inconsistency 
in discipline; unharmonious relations between 
parents; and neurotic attitudes of grand- 
parents. Some of these harmful attitudes are 
discussed briefly below: 


Overprotection—The criteria laid down 
by David Levy in order to label the parents 
as over-fondling or babying are: — 

(1) Excessive contact of the mother with 
the child; (2) Prolongation of infantile care 
—delayed weaning and feeding by bottle for 
an unusually long period; dressing and bath- 
ing him long after he is able to take care of 
himself; (3) Prevention of development of in- 
dependent behaviour—mother may fight the 
child’s battles for him; (4) Lack or excess of 
maternal control. 


There are parents who cannot refuse any 
requests of children, however unreasonable 
they may be. They give money, toys, special 
privileges and spend all possible time with the 
child. They do not want him to leave for 
recreation lest he 
accident or associate himself with ‘undesir- 
The child sleeps on the 
Some parents not 


should meet with an 
able’ companions. 
same bed as the parent. 
only fail to see any fault in their children but 
defend him even though he may be in the 
wrong. They praise him sky-high in the 
presence of others. Sometimes overprotective 
behaviour is shown by over-domination. 


Results of over-protection—-When over- 
protection is characterized by over-domina- 
tion submissive traits are developed. The 
child may become over-dependent, obedient, 
authority-accepting and effeminate. He 
finds the over-sheltered life so pleasing and 
satisfactory that he is not inclined to make 
social contacts in the outside world which he 





2J. C. Marfatia, “Parent Child Relationship”, Indian Journal of Medical Sciences, Vol. V, 


No. 4, April, 1951, pp. 129—135. 


¢ 
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does not find as sympathetic and kind as his 
parents who form his immediate world. He 
tinds adjustment outside his home extremely 
difficult. He may fail to adjust at school and 
later on at work. He becomes increasingly 
withdrawn. Over-protection tends to 
build up a schizoid personality and is an im- 
portant factor in the etiolgy of schizophrenia. 
When overprotection is indulgent in charac- 
ter, he may feel stifled with the overdose of 
love which may result in agressive traits like 
authority rejection, commanding and bully- 
ing. It fosters a close attachment of the child 
to the mother which can seriously hinder 
adaptation to marriage in later life. 


Causes of over-protection._-These may be 
stated by quoting Levy:’. 

1. “Long period of anticipation and frustra- 
tion during which the women’s desires for 
a child were thwarted by sterility, miscarria- 
ges or deaths of infants. 

2. Conditions in the child that expose him 


to greater hazards, such as, physical handi- 
caps, illness, etc. 


3. Sexual incompatibility with the hus- 
band. 
4. The loss of mate. 


5. Social isolation, lack of social contacts, 
lack of common interests between husband 


and wife. 


6. Emotional impoverishment in early life 
— unhappy childhood, particularly from the 
point of view of libidinal satisfaction. 


7. Development of dominating character- 
ristics through assumption of undue respon- 
sibility in childhood and the continuance of 
their role in marriage. 


8. Thwarted ambitions. 
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9. Some parents purposefully adopt the 
policy of giving their children a large amount 
of freedom as a protest against their own 
strict upbringing.” 


To these may be added other causes 
peculiar to Indian families. Over-fondling 
of a child who is supposed to have brought 
good luck to the family,—the birth of the 
child may have coincided with or been fol- 
lowed by an increase in the family income. 
In another instance, the child overfondled 
was the only son in a family of five married 
who, among them, had eight 
daughters. Or in certain cases, over-pro- 
tection may be an over-compensation for 
an unconscious feeling of guilt about a 
fundamental rejection of the child, as when 
a child is physically or mentally defective. 


brothers 


Rejection Rejection of a child may 
sometimes be openly shown by parents but 
more often it is disguised. It may be shown 
by such behaviour as finding nothing in the 
child except his shortcomings. Parents do 
not provide the child with toys and neglect 
his education; often they punish him for 
even a slight offence. The child may be put 
in an institution or in a reformatory or a 
boarding school not because circumstances 
demand it but because the parents do not 
want to be bothered by the responsibility of 
bringing him up. No time is spent by them 
in the company of the child, except to ask 
him, merely out of a sense of duty, whether 
he has done his lessons or not. Unnecessary 
and unfavourable comparisons with siblings 
or neighbour’s children is another indication 
of rejection. 


The causes of rejection are many. The 
child may not be wanted because of poverty 
or because there are too many children. Or 





2Symonds P.M. “Psychology of Parent-Child Relationship” Appleton Century, New York, 
1939. (Quoted from J. C. Marfatia, “Parent-child Relationship’, Indian Journal of Medical 
Sciences, Vol. No. 4, April 1952, pp. 129-135) . 
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the child may be defective cither physically 
or mentally. It may be the mother was very 
averse to have further pregnancies; actually 
contraception or abortion might have been 
attempted. There may be rejection by 
parents because the child is a step-child or 
an adopted or illegitimate child. Hostility to 
a child may also be due to a direct trans- 
ference of the unconscious aversion to a 
parent of the same sex as the child. 


Results of rejection.—Rejection by parents 
has been found to be one of the outstanding 
causes of among children. 
Rejection, when manifested by strictness or 
punishment and cruelty, produces in the 
child hostility towards the parent. This 
hostility later spreads to anything that stands 
for power or authority. Consequently, the 
child rebels against authority in general. To 
escape punishment from his father, he 
starts lying. He truants from home and 
wanders. He may associate with companions 
like himself and become the member of a 
gang. He may take to gambling and may 
commit sex offences. He may start stealing 
on account of the influence of the gang. 
Very often the stolen article, particularly if 
it belongs to the rejecting parent, stands (in 
the unconscious mind) for the love he 
craves from that parent. Another unconscious 
motivation of stealing may be to spite the 
father by bringing a slur on the family name. 
At school also, he may have difficulty in 
adjustment. He rebels against the teacher 
(who is a parent substitute) and disobeys 


him. 


delinquency 


The results of rejection may be best 
summed up as follows: — 


“ ... Affection for a child in his own or 
a substitute home is fortunately so general 
that its immense biological role in develop- 
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ment may be overlooked, much as the need 
for oxygen might be overlooked by the 
uninformed who had never seen or ex- 
perienced suffocation. Rebuke or punishment 
does not of itself provide a motive for the 
child. It only underlines withdrawal of 
approval. The strict but loveless home may 
produce a severe delinquent. 


“ This primary need of the child (need 
for stable and secure affection) cannot well 
be over-emphasized. The moral aspect is 
also implicit in that the child will adopt the 
values of those whom it loves, admires and 
desires to emulate and rebel against the 
code of those who owe but deny it affection. 
Thus a child may be emotionally stable and 
well adapted to parents who are themselves 
anti-social in outlook and so become a 
delinquent.”* 


Punishment.—Punishment is considered by 
parents and teachers alike as a panacea for 
the behaviour problem of children. It is the 
common experience of a child guidance 
clinic to hear parents say that every method 
of “correcting” the child has been tried, 
including that of punishment but unsuccess- 
fully. Nothing is more detrimental to the 
psychological development of the child than 
punishment, particularly corporal punish- 
ment. In order to avoid it, the child may 
resort to deceit and lying. It deepens the 
child’s sense of inadequacy and the feeling 
of inferiority, particularly if the punishment 
appears to the child to be unreasonable, 
unfair and unjustly severe. If often resorted 
to, it causes in the child a feeling of rejection 
and hostility. Ultimately, he may rebel and 
take to anti-social activities. 


Corporal punishment should be condemn- 
ed and have no place in the ‘treatment’ of 
behaviour disorders. Infliction of pain in 





“3 “Mental Health” Vol. 10, No. 1, 1950 (Quoted from the memorandum issued by the 


Royal-Medico Psychological Association on Juvenile Delinquency). 
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some of the ecrotogenic zones may be accom- 
panied by a certain amount of pleasurable 
feeling, frequent repetition of this 
pleasurable feeling may cause a desire for 


and 


it to become fixed. Later, this desire leads to 
sexual perversion called masochism. Corporal 
punishment must be avoided. If it has to be 
used, it should be very sparing and only as 
a last resort. The child should be given the 
full 
Punishment must be explained to the child, 


explanation as to why it is used. 
proportionate with the fault, short and to 
the point. It is high time this age-old method 
of ‘correcting’ the child became obsolete. 
Quarrels Between Parents.—Disharmony 
between the parents caused by frequent 
quarrels is one of the common causes of 
juvenile delinquency. The need for security 
the most 
requirements of the child can only be 
satisfied if the child feels that both his 
parents love him. If quarrels arise frequently 
between the parents, the child may be led to 
take the side of one parent and start hating 
the other. Such a state of affairs is bound 
to lead to obstacles in the smooth develop- 
ment of the child’s personality. 
Behaviour of Grand parents.— 


which is one of fundamental 


Neurotic 
Inconsistent discipline is most likely to occur 
when parents and grandparents openly differ 
in their attitude to the child. Thereby the 
child’s training suffers. He wonders whether 
his parents or his grandparents are right. 
He may learn to obey his indulgent grand- 
parents and disobey his parents or vice-versa. 
In some instances, taking advantage of the 
situation, he may learn to play off onc 
against the other. 

Each of the behaviour problems mentioned 
above is not a disease entity. Behaviour 
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problems are manifestations of a disordered 
or maladjusted personality. If behaviour 
problems are not detected early and treated 
properly, and if the child is allowed to drift 
likely to develop neurotic 
behaviour. Such a child faces his future with 
a handicapped personality. Every psychia- 


along, he is 


trist finds, in his analysis of adult patients, 
that the most important etiological factors 
in nervous and mental breakdowns are the 
faulty attitudes and inadequate patterns of 
behaviour which were acquired in childhood. 
attitudes become 
habitual and when they are firmly establish- 
ed, the individual becomes handicapped and 
unable to make a socially acceptable adjust- 


These and behaviour 


ment. 
Conclusion—The conclusion may best 
be quoted in Leo Kanner’s words: “If as 
we have strained relations between 
members of the family may, directly or 
indirectly, so affect a child as to create 


seen 


personality disorders, it is obvious that the 
specific form of association between the 
parents and the child himself must be of 
particular significance in the formation of 
his character and habits. It is especially the 
management of his domestic socialization and 
the faultless communal 
adjustment that may seriously deviate from 
sound and sane standards. Most parents do 
their job well, with the use of common 
sense and the knowledge that a child must 


preparation for 


be given a chance to grow into healthy 
manhood and womanhood, to receive pro- 
tection when and where it is needed, to be 
fed and clothed and educated properly and 


to develop responsibilities of his own in due 
99% 


time.... 


* Kanner L. “Child Psychiatry” (1947)—p. 92—93. 














HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS* 
By M. P. Katia 


Though the importance of research in industrial accidents hardly needs emphasis, very 


little is yet done in this field in India. Mr. Kalla draws attention to this fact and points out, 
in the following article, that the human factor in industrial accidents requires more attention 
than has been given to it so far by research investigators. In the course of his study, the 
author focusses attention on the various problems of accident prevention schemes in industry. 


The importance of a study of industrial 
accidents in India hardly needs any empha- 
sis. In advanced countries like the U.K., 
U.S.A. and others of the West, frequent 
studies are made of industrial accidents and 
of the factors involved therein, to enable 
organization of effective safety precautions 
for the workers. But such studies are still 
few and far between in our country. The 
growing number of accidents in recent years 
is awakening the managements and the 
Government to their responsibility for the 
welfare of the working class who form the 
chief productive force of the nation. This 
only implies that more and more studies 
should be undertaken of accidents in in- 
dustrial establishments for a clear analysis of 
their causes and costs and for organizing 
effective safety precautions. 


In every industrial process, there are two 
main elements: the operative and the opera- 
tion. The latter refers to the machinery which 
is operated by the former. An accident may 
be due to either some defects in the machinery 
or to defective training of the worker in his 
job. Or it may be due to some factors ex- 
traneous to both these elements of the in- 
dustrial process. Hence a careful study of 
the causes of the accidents is necessary for 
a correct appraisal of their costs to the in- 
dustry as well as of the responsibility thereof 
and for providing necessary precautions 
against their frequent occurrence. 





Mr. Kalla was a student of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in the years 1948—’50. 


To the owner of an industrial establish- 
ment, accident prevention is a “business pro- 
position”. He has a direct economic interest 
in the prevention of accidents; because, 
besides payment of compensation and medical 
expenses, known as direct costs, he has also 
to bear losses due to breakage of tools and 
other materials, which are known as indirect 
costs. 


In the event of an injury, there are some 
related effects which usually do not receive 
attention so far as their economic implica- 
tions are concerned. For exampie, when a 
worker is injured, his machine remains idle, 
other employees stop their work out of 
curiosity or out of sympathy and rush to 
assist the injured worker. Foremen, super- 
visors and other executives reach the spot 
for assisting the injured worker, arranging 
for his first-aid and for investigating the cause 
of the accident. Then arrangements are 
made for the injured employee’s production 
to be continued by a new employee. The 
new employee is given training or “breaking 
in”, so that he can replace the injured one. 
This new employee will naturally take some 
time to adjust himself to the job. It is quite 
possible that in the course of the work, 
particularly in the early stages, he may spoil 
the material. He will also take some time 
to come up to the requisite standard of 
efficiency. All these factors enter into the 
composition of indirect accident costs, due to 





* This article is a summary of the thesis submitted by Mr. Kalla in part fulfilment of the 


requirements for the Diploma, prepared in the office of the Institute. 
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time lost by the workers, supervisors, foremen 
and other executives. H.W. Henrich,’ has 
estimated that the indirect costs of accidents 
are approximately four times as great as 
the direct costs! Some say it is a conservative 
ratio and others are surprised at such a great 
difference. Quite recently, Mr. Rollin Head 
Simons has found out that the ratio of the 
indirect costs of accidents to the direct costs 
is “between 1.6 to 1 and 2 to 1, certainly not 
much over 2.1.”? However, the fact remains 
that accidents cost indirectly more than what 
they directly cost, and therefore, accident pre- 
vention forms an important part of a sound 
industrial organization. In fact accident re- 
ports serve as a barometer of the effectiveness 
of the organization; and accident prevention 
is a drive against loss of time and is designed 
to half the mounting costs of production. 


Accidents have another important aspect 
so far as the industry is concerned. The 
occurrence of an accident spreads a vague 
sense of insecurity and inspires fear. What- 
ever the reasons may be, many workers have 
been noticed actually bowing before the 
machine, particularly those which are of 
hazardous nature. The morale of the victim 
of the accident is usually lowered. In some 
cases the morale of the co-workers is also 
affected. The effects of accidents do not 
remain within the factory walls; they are 
carried outside by the victims of’ the 
accidents. It has been found that the worker 
who suffers the effects of injury and under- 
goes the economic hardship due to disability, 
does not only relate his misery to the people 
but also associates it with the name of the 
undertaking where he had the accident. 
These factors definitely damage industrial 
relations and have a detrimental effect on 
the public relations aspects of the industry. 


M. P. Katia 


The psycho-social implications of industrial 
accidents reveal that worker’s morale and 
attitude towards industry are seriously in- 
fluenced. The individual worker himself 
undergoes a painful experience in his social 
and economic life eventually leading to 
pauperism and deterioration of his person- 
ality. The disability caused by the accidents 
gives a sense of frustration to the worker, 
making him feel that now he is “an 
incompetent breadwinner” of his family; 
might be a complete burden when he is 
lying totally disabled in the house corner. 
His wife is compelled to go out of the home 
in search of some source of work. Usually 
she takes up some unskilled job and carns 
a scanty living. The problem of survival, in 
many cases, does not permit the children of 
the worker to continue their schooling. In 
some cases, the children can secure some 
low-paid job, otherwise they tend to take 
to delinquency. 


In the light of the above facts, it is clear 
that the prevention of accidents pays econo- 
mically and socially. It is profitable to the 
industrialist and of vital importance to the 
industrial worker. Nor is that all; it will 
help the national dividend by preserving the 
workers of the nation “the most valuable 
human resources”. The increasing number 
of accidents, recently reported, clearly in- 
dicates the necessity for a scientific study 
of accident prevention. 


Therefore, the importance of a study of 
accidents and efforts to lessen them hardly 
require an emphasis. The present study 
covers only minor accidents, such as, bruises, 


cuts, scratches, abrasions, etc. The subjects 
cover a hundred cases of injuries, sustained 
in the course of work either in the day or 


1H W. Henrich: Industrial Accident Prevention. P. 12. 


2 Rollin Head Simons in his doctors dissertation. 


“The development and the use of a method 


of estimating the cost to producers of the Industrial Accidents” North Western University 


of 1948 (quoted in Scott and Clothier). 















night shift, irrespective of age, sex, skill, 
experience and placement in the various 
departments of the Tata Textile Mills 
Limited, Bombay. 

Only minor cases of accidents have been 
chosen for this study. Because firstly, major 
and serious accidents are not so frequent and 
secondly, their study cannot be so complete. 
Very often those involved in major accidents 
have been found to suffer from various 
obsessions. Either the severity of the injury 
creates morbid fears that may lead to 
distortion of facts or the question of res- 
ponsibility and compensation may colour the 
facts with personal interest. Minor cases, on 
the other hand, have their advantages for 
study. The emotional element is less pro- 
minent, which helps in the collection of 
unbiased facts. Further, careful investigation 
of situations of minor accidents would make 
it possible to prevent many cases of serious 
and fatal ones. 


For the study, a questionnaire in two parts 
was prepared. In the first, information was 
gathered from the supervisory staff: The 
Safety Engineer and the Medical Officer 
gave also their views and comments, on the 
basis of which other related information 
was collected. The investigator personally 
studied the site of every accident, the 
machine and the material, with a view to 
appreciating the whole situation. The second 
part was for collecting data regarding the 
worker himself, his mental reactions, attitude 
towards his job and such other information 
as is necessary to assess the human element 
in accidents. Interview and case work were 
the methods employed for collecting the 
data. A few questions of the first part of the 
questionnaire were deliberately repeated in 
the second to check up certain statements 
and achieve reliability as far as possible. 


Accident Cause Analysis—In the preven- 
tion of accidents, the 


conditions and 
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circumstances that lead to them have to be 
studied closely. It is the accurate deter- 
mination of the causes that determines the 
nature of preventive measures. 


In analysing the causes of an accident, 
certain definite incidents are often neglected 
or overlooked. Very often, the difference 
between “accident” and ‘injury’ is not 
understood. In the phenomenon of an 
accident, there is a certain sequence of 
events; first the cause of the accident; 
second, the accident, and third, the injury. 
An accident may occur and yet there may 
not be an injury. It all depends on the 
circumstances. Thus an accident and an 
injury are two different facts. 


There is another type of confusion. The 
type of an injury is confused with the cause 
of an accident. For example, in various 
private and government reports of accidents, 
slips and falls are mentioned as causes of 
accidents. They are, in fact, not the causes 
of accidents but of injuries. The cause of the 
accident, in the case of a slip, can be dis- 
covered only by finding the why of a slip. 
It may be due to defective or wet and 
slippery flooring. A slip is, therefore, not 
the cause of but itself an accident and the 
cause of an injury. 


Physical Working Conditions and Acci- 
dents—A study of the causes of accidents 
in a factory requires also an investigation 
into the working conditions therein. For 
good working conditions and proper physical 
environment are the prime essentials in the 
control of accident frequency as well as 
severity; and unsafe working conditions like 
unguarded machinery, defective tools, abnor- 
mally low or high temperature, inadequate 
ventilation and defective building con- 
struction, expose the worker to industrial 
risks and hazards. They affect also the 
physical and mental health of the workers 
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and reduce their efficiency and output. Work 
speed and hours as well as day and night 
shifts also have their share in causing 
accidents. Abnormal speed and long hours 
of work cause excessive strain and fatigue 
and thereby contribute to the occurrence of 
accidents. 


There is a physical as well as a non- 
physical aspect to working conditions. Ensur- 
ing safe working conditions by installing all 
safety devices and such other measures are 
all physical and do reduce accidents but 
only by 10 per cent, as all past experience 
has shown. There is the other factor, the 
non-physical, the human element in accidents, 
which also requires to be controlled if acci- 
dents are to be reduced to the minimum. 
The Bureau of the United Stee] Corporation 
found in 1920 that 90 per cent of industrial 
accidents are caused by the inefficiency of 
the worker—this forms the human factor— 
and are therefore preventable. 


It has been found that the individual 
differences of the working population make 
the responses of individuals dissimilar, when 
exposed to the same working conditions, 
however good or bad they may be. The 
concept of the individual differences takes 
into account the age of the worker, his in- 
telligence, experience, skill, health, physical 
conditions, personality make-up and 
characteristics, habits and hobbies, mental 
attitude and emotional! balance. 


Accident proneness is greatly influenced 
by the mental attitude and predisposition 
of the worker. The attitude of the worker 
and his emotional tone are generally deter- 
mined by various occupational factors. The 
satisfaction and security of the job, chances 
for promotion, availability of proper methods 
of settling grievances and the relationship 
between the worker and his supervisor, etc., 
all have a subtle impact on the worker’s 


mind, which may affect the attitude of the 
worker favourably or adversely. Unhealthy 
industrial relations create the feeling of frus- 
tration, jealousy and insecurity in the worker's 
mind. They tend to be insubordinate, unco- 
operative and develop lack of aptitude for 
their work. These emotional tensions and 
various other such preoccupations and ob- 
sessions of the mind of the worker keep the 
worker on the job only physically. Mentally 
he is off the job, lost in his own thoughts. 


In a vast majority of industrial accidents, 
“Carelessness” and “Inattention” have been 
considered the most frequent causes of 
accidents. Emotional balance does not only 
affect the mental state of the worker, it 
affects his physical health also. Hence a 
scientific study is essential of this human 
factor in any investigation into the causes 
of industrial accidents. 


Physical Conditions and Incidence of 
Accidents.—As has already been mentioned, 
the physical conditions in a factory have a 
great bearing on the occurrence of accidents. 
The rooms of work, ventilation, heating and 
illumination, exposure of machine, tools 
and other materials, the building plan, the 
maintenance of floors, alleys, stairs and 
passages inside the factory, all these have 
their part in the causation of accidents and 
hence have to be studied. 


In the Tata Textile Mills, Bombay, the 
mills chosen for this study, there are two 
shifts working, one—day shift from 7 a.m. 
to 4 p. m. and the other, night shift, from 
4 p. m. to 1 a. m. The incidence of accidents 
in these shifts, hour by hour, has been studied 
carefully, to find out at what hour it is 
heaviest. 


Day Shift.—It appears that accidents are 
less in the first hour ie. from 7 a. m. to 
8 a. m. From 8 a. m. to 10 a. m. the number 
of accidents has increased by four times in 
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two hours. If the average of accidents per 
hour is taken, it shows that the number of 
accidents has doubled. From 10-10.45 the 
number of accidents is following the same 
tendency, i. e., 6 accidents have occurred. 
It appears that there is a rapid increase 
from 8 a. m. onwards till 1045 a. m. or 
roughly upto 11 a. m. In 3 hours there are 
12 accidents, whereas in the first hour only 
3 accidents occurred. The number of 
accidents follows practically the same 
thythm. Between 11-15 a. m. to | p. m. 
there are 12 accidents i.c., 6 accidents per 
hour. Between 1 and 2 p. m. the number 
of accidents comes to 8 which shows that 
accidents are more numerous, roughly 14 
times per hour than in the previous hour. 
At the close of the shift again there are 10 
accidents i.e. 5 accidents per hour. 


The periods, between 7-8 a. m., 8-10 a. m., 
and 1-2 p. m. are note-worthy. In the first 
hour accidents occurred least, then gradually 
the number rapidly increases till between 
I-2 p.m. which shows the highest figure, i.c. 
8 accidents in one hour. Then again the 
number of accidents falls but remains almost 
double of that in the first hour. In the day 
shift accidents were at maximum during the 
middle spell of work, and minimum in the 
first hour. 


In the first hour of the work, workers 
usually take some time in taking tools, and 
cleaning machinery to settle down to occu- 
pation. It is also a fact that the worker in 
the beginning behaves with more alertness 
in order to adjust his manipulative ability to 
the machine and its operations. The 
worker is fresh on the job, alert and more 
careful. The accidents are therefore less. As 
work proceeds further, the worker under- 
goes the constant impact of strain and fatigue 
which are conducive to accident liability. 
At noon the worker is generally fatigued, 


probably he had a hurried breakiast and 
therefore may be hungry at this time. In 
the last hour, many workers leave their jobs 
carlier and make preparations for departure. 
Some of them go to wash-rooms, others take 
care to finish up the limited work accu- 
rately so that they can hand over the charge 
to the night shift worker. On the whole, 
there is less hurry and less briskness. 


Night Shift.—Variations in the incidence 
of accidents are observable in the night also. 
Accidents are more numerous in the first 
hour, quite contrary to the tendency observ- 
ed in the day shift. Gradually the curve 
goes down till 9 p.m. From 9 p.m. onwards, 
accidents are again more. 


It has been found that generally mill 
workers who are working in the night shift 
do not devote reasonable hours for sleep 
during day time. They go out to meet their 
friends and indulge in various types of cheap 
and unprofitable activities. Also some of 
them go out for shopping and amusements 
like cinema and matches, etc. At four p. m. 
they have to reach the factory. The mental 
state of the worker, when he comes*on the 
job for night shift may not be calm and 
composed. In certain cases, when the workers 
had a substantial meal and remained out 
of home loitering here and there, their 
mental state will be naturally excited and 
disturbed. After 12 p. m. he feels sleepy 
and more fatigued which results in careless- 
ness and therefore, makes the worker more 
liable to accidents. 


Day and Night Work.—Of the 100 
accidents studied, 52 accidents occurred in 
the day shift and 48 in the night. The 
average total number of workers employed 
during day shift is 4,000, and the average 
tota; numoper in the night is 2,500. This 
shows that the rate of accidents is more 
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during the night shift, as the following table 


shows: -~ 


TABLE I 


Analysis of Accidents Occurring in the Day and 
Night Shifts: 





Rate 
Accidents expressed in 
occurred: percentage: 


4000 52 
2500 46 


Total 
Shift Workers: 
Day-shift 
Night-shift 


1.03% 
15 % 





This may be attributable to the effects of 
night-work, when artificial light is used and 
the power of vision is lessened. It becomes 
difficult, in general, to see the details of the 
operations and objects. In such conditions 
inaccuracies are likely to result. There can 
be little doubt that night work is less 
suited to the human organism and _ its 
functioning. It can be said that artificial 
light is more conducive to accidents than 
the natural day light. This will naturally 
carry us to the discussion of illumination to 
see its influence on accidents. 


Illumination.—Good illumination has long 
been recognised as an important factor in 
accident prevention. If the light waves are 
faulty or inadequate, the effect on the person 
is that of partial blindness. Poor illumination 
thus handicaps the action of the eye. The 
danger point and details of operation are, 
obviously, not perceived. And if the worker 
does not receive the warning from his 
visual sense he is more liable to inaccuracies 
and errors that lie at the bottom of accident 
causation. The number of accidents attribu- 
table to inadequate or otherwise unsuitable 
lighting in the present study is, however, 
quite small as indicated below; out of the 
total number of 100 accidents only 3 are 
partially attributed to dim light: 

Condition Total number of 
of light __secidents 

Dim 3 

Normal 79 
__ eget a 

Total: 





100 
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On the whole, the lighting system in the 
Tata Mills is ideal according to the Factory 
Inspector. Lack of lighting was not the only 
factor even in the three cases, said to be due 
to dim lighting. 


House Keeping.—Poor lighting and poor 
house keeping sometimes go together. It is 
because of dim environment that the worker 
cannot notice a broken spindle lying on the 
floor and therefore has a chance of slipping 
over it. But this should not lead us to 
conclude that accidents due to poor house 
keeping is in itself a separate factor, con- 
nected with the maintenance aspect of the 
working conditions. 


“A place for everthing and everything in 
its place” is good house keeping. A spindle 
or a broken piece of metal carelessly thrown 
here or there may cause an accident and an 
injury. The careless worker who throws the 
material will mar the best efforts of the 
engineer, safety engineer and other supet- 
visors for accident prevention. 


Of the 100 cases studied here, 14 instances 
were mainly due to bad house kceping. 
Improper piling of material, faulty clear- 
ances, and congestion in work places, untidy 
or wet and slippery flooring, all or one of 
these may result in serious accidents. The 
table below illustrates the factors in bad 
house keeping that caused accidents in the 
factory: — 


TABLE II 


Analysis of Factors in Housekeeping Responsible 
for Accidents: 





Description: No. of cases: 





Untidy work place 
Congested work place 


Insufficient cleanliness 
Improper piling of materials 


Total 
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It was discovered that workers were 
generally to blame in creating conditions of 
bad house keeping. Doffer boys carrying 
basketfuls of bobbins were found not to care 
when one or two fell on the way. Tools 
like wrenches and hammers are not kept 
properly in the places provided for them. 
Workers generally did not care to think or 
know of the consequences of throwing here 
and there oily rags, paper, defective tools 
and other materials. These things gave an 
impression of bad house keeping about the 
work place. 

Orderliness is the most important factor 
in good house keeping. Placing things in 
places intended for them is its keynote. It 
implies also cleanliness. Respect for good 
house keeping means not only respect for 
the machine and for the materials that the 
worker operates but also respect for his own 
personal safety. The responsibility for good 
house keeping thus rests on the management, 
supervisor and the worker himself. 


Mechanical Exposures.—Lack of attention 
to machinery and tools also results in several 
accidents. Protection against mechanical 
hazards is an essential factor in any pro- 
gramme of accident prevention. Safety 
engineering has done much in designing and 
providing suitable guards to “hazard ex- 
posures”’. 

In the present investigation, it was found 
that the bobbin and the spindle played a big 
mischief. A number of accidents occurred 
due to the broken edge of the bobbin, i.e., 
the broken base plate, known as the shield. 
Apart from this, the boxes and the other 
containers used for filling and carrying the 
doff are sometimes broken. The iron strip 
when broken projects out and causes injuries 
to the worker. It is correct to say that if 
proper care is taken, the worker may escape 
from the projecting iron strip. In some 
cases, the danger points were found to be 
exposed. The following table illustrates the 


position : — 
TABLE III 
dnalysis of Mechanical Factors in Accident 
Causation: 





Improper equi t Noor 
and mate cases 


Faulty operation Broken part of the 

of the machinc 4 bobbin box 7 
Flying shuttle + Protruded part of 
Broken shield of the can 1 

spindle __——_2i__Belts and pulleys | 

28 9 

Similarly there are other things like the 
flying shuttle and the revolving spindle and 
the rolling belt which form points of hazards 
to the industrial workers. Proper protection 
of such hazardous points is essential for his 
general safety. 

It can be generally stated that the number 
of accidents due to lack of proper protection 
is quite small in this mill. Even in them, it 
has been found that the responsibility for 
the accidents cannot be wholly placed on 
the management. Alertness on the part of 
the workers would have saved them from 
several cases of accidents. Nevertheless, it 
should be emphasized that proper guarding 
of the machine is essential to keep accidents 
at the minimum. A safe machine, safe tool 
and safe speed are the basic needs of any 
accident prevention scheme. 

The number of accidents in the mill varies 
with the departments, in accordance with the 
nature of work and the risk involved therein. 
The following table gives a departmentwise 
analysis of the accidents that occurred in the 
year 1949:— 


Improper machine No of 
conditions cases 





TABLE IV 


Departmentwise Analysis of Accidents in 1949: 


Total No. of 
Accidents: 
Spinning “s 409 
Weaving a 378 
Winding me i71 
Carding and Blow room ae 193 
Dyeing and Bleaching Dept. rae 67 
Sizing Department aig 40 
Mechanical ty 146 
Folding hae il 


Total 7 





Departments. 
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It can be seen from the above table that 
the departments which contain complicated 
machinery involving intricate operations show 
relatively higher number of accidents; and 
where workers are better trained technically, 
accidents have been lesser. 

The one hundred accidents which have 
been studied in this investigation occurred 
in the various departments in the following 
order : — 

TABLE V 
The Hundred Accidents Analysed by Departments: 
Total No. of 


accidents: 





Departments: 


Spinning 
Weaving 
Carding & Blowroom 
Dyeing and Bleaching 
Sizing 
Miscellaneous _ 

Total 





It can be seen that the largest number of 
accidents is in the spinning department, with 
the weaving section following closely. There 
is only one in the sizing department. It is 
clear that the simpler the operations, the 
lesser the number of accidents. But it can 
on the whole be said that accidents due to 
physical environment and mechanical factors 
are comparatively few in the mills. 


But even the best safeguards and most 
modern technical installations have been 
found to reduce the rate of accidents only 
by 10 per cent. Accident occurrence to a 
large extent depends on the personal qualities 
and individual differences of the workers. It 
is therefore necessary to study the factors 
“within the individual” which influence 
accident proneness. 


Accidents in Relation to Age.——Studies of 
accident records show that age has a close 
relation to accidents. Investigations reveal 
that the accident rate is higher among the 
younger group of workers than among the 
older ones. A similar tendency is shown in 


M. P. Karra 


the present study. The following table shows 
their frequency according to age groups:- 


TABLE VI 
Accidents Analysed by Age-Groups: 





Workers’ Age 
in Years: 


No. of Accidents in Percentage 
cach age group: 


Under 19 aie 6 as 6 
20 — 29 e 53 “ea 53 
30 — 39 oe 22 eu 22 
40 — 49 ee 10 as 10 
50 — 59 a 8 bys 8 
60 — 69 me 1 és i 

Total 100 100 





The above table shows that the number of 
accidents decreases as the age of the workers 
rises. The age group 20—29 records the 
highest figure, ic., 53 out of 100. Above 
29, the rate falls rapidly. Several possible 
explanations for this trend may be offered. 
Skill, experience, good judgement and care 
go hand in hand with age. Youth is the age 
of enterprise and daring deeds. Because of 
the lack of maturity they are often less 
cautious and take more chances and therefore 
tend to involve themselves in a greater pro- 
portion of accidents. Workers upto the age 
of 23 fall under the categories of adolescent. 
The age-group 20-29 includes adolescents as 
well as those who have first passed the 
adolescence. On the whole, this age group 
falls under youth age. The people in this 
age are generally more subject to accidents 
and inaccuracies. It is characteristic of this 
age that they do not attain by this time 
perfect motor-coordination and therefore the 
chances of errors and inaccuracies are more 
which may result as imperfect manipulative 
ability and hence the probability of accidents. 
The muscular incoordination is part of their 
immaturity and until they are full adults 
they cannot overcome it. They take short-cuts 
and disregard the instructions of safe work- 
ing, a peculiarity of youth that usually makes 
them go against an established system. He 
feels that safety measures are meant for 
weaker people, for those. who are afraid 
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of “small injuries”. He considers safety a 
middle age idea. A sense of bravado, “show 
off’ and a false notion of enterprise usually 
inspire him to behave with undue self- 
confidence and recklessness which are found 
at the root of most of the accidents. 

Whatever may be the causes or the com- 
bination of causes, the fact remains that 
younger employees account for more accidents 
which should arrest the attention of the 
employers. Not to employ younger workers 
isno remedy. The only remedy seems to lie 
in a properly conducted programme of Safety 
Education in the mills. Workers, especially 
younger workers, should be given clear 
instructions on “What to do”, “What not 
to do”, How to do” and “How not to do”. 
The aim should be to make all the workers 
“Safety Minded”. 

Experience and Skill.—It is the common 
belief that workers with more experience 
and better skill meet with less accidents than 
those with less experience and skill. In his 
studies, Hewes found that accident rate was 
higher among inexperienced workers.* This 
statement holds good about fresh workers. 
In the present investigation, it has been found 
that, though fresh workers do meet with 
accidents, they have been less than of those 
with some experience. The largest number 
of accidents—71 out of the 100 cases studied 
—is reported in the 2-4 and 4-6 years’ 
experience groups, though a sudden fail in 
the accident rate occurs in the experience 
groups above six years. The following table 
gives these findings: — 

TABLE VII 
Accident Rate according to Experience: 


Workers’ Experience No. of 
groups: accidents: 

Under 6 months 10 

6 months to 2 years 12 

2 years to 4 years 30 

4 years to 6 years 41 








6 years to 8 years 4 

8 years to 10 years 2 

Above 10 years a : 
Total 100 








Almost a similar tendency is witnessed in 
the case of skilled workers also. In the 
present study, 55 accidents were caused by 
skilled workers while unskilled workers met 
with only 45 accidents. Therefore no 
generalisation can be made that unskilled 
workers are more liable to meet with accidents 
or that, with increasing skill and experience, 
accident rate decreases. Skill and experience 
are not factors which determine the incidence 
of accidents in industrial organizations. 


Mental Attitudes and Predispositions—In 
recent years, it has been found that, apart 
from the factors discussed above, mental 
attitudes and predispositions of workers play 
a large part in accident causation. On the 
job, a worker develops a certain attitude 
and predisposition, which requires to be 
studied in any analysis of accident causation. 
Most reports of accidents in recent years 
refer to such factors as carelessness, worry, 
fatigue, fauity attitude, poor morale, un- 
favourable disposition, etc., as frequently 
causing accidents in factories. 


The development of safety engineering 
and of modern devices of protection against 


mechanical hazards has largely reduced 
accidents due to technical defects. At the 
same time, accidents due to psychological 
factors have been on the increase. Hence, 
safety engineering has given place to safety 
psychology. 

In the present investigation, it was found 
that, of the 100 cases of accidents, many 
were due to the faulty behaviour of the 
workers. In these cases too, there may be 
other contributory causes like bad house 
keeping, faulty material, unsafe machine, 





* Hewes, A., “Study of Accident Records in a Textile Mill”, Journal of Industrial 


Hygiene II, 1920, p. 8. 
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etc., but the accidents could have been 
avoided if the workers had behaved properly. 
The table below shows the behaviour faults 
of the workers that were responsible for the 
accidents : — 

TABLE VIII 
Analysis of Behaviour Faults causing Accidents: 





Behaviour faults _No. of cases__— Percentage 

Carelessness 79 79 

Took chances 3 3 

Horseplay _ Sear 2 
Total 


84 so 





It is clear from the above table that, of 
the 100 cases studied, 84 were due to 
behaviour faults like carelessness, horseplay, 
taking chances, etc. These behaviour fafilts 
are mostly the result of lack of attention on 
the part of the workers. If traced to their 
origin, these behaviour faults will be found 
to be due to certain mental attitudes and 
conditions. Further analysis showed that 
such behaviour as carelessness was due to 
certain definite reasons. Worry, excitement, 
mental depression, fatigue and similar condi- 
tions were usually at the root of all behaviour 
faults. An attempt was made to find out 
the mental state of the workers by direct 
questioning. The following table gives an 
analysis of their responses: — 


TABLE IX 
Analysis of the Mental Condition of the Workers: 


Nature of responses _ 





No. of cases _ Percentage 


Fatigued 63 
Inattentive 19 
Normal — 


Total ~ 100 





Of the 100 workers examined in the present - 
enquiry, 63 were fatigued and in a state of 
mental and physical exhaustion. A tired or 
fatigued worker is a poor cog in the pro- 
duction machine and hence has more chances 


of meeting with accidents. Fatigue and 
boredom go together and result in careless- 
ness. Hence such high percentage of fatigued 
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workers involved in accident cases. Then 
there were also cases of inattention. This is 
also an offshoot of fatigue. There were only 
18 who were normal. Hence any accident 
prevention programme should also pay 
attention to these psychological causes of 
accidents, even though it cannot be said that 
all accidents are due to psychological reasons, 


The mental attitude and morale of the 
workers have a determining influence on their 
behaviour patterns inside and outside the 
work-place. Faulty attitudes and low morale 
give rise to faulty behaviour patterns, like, 
carelessness, insubordination, dissatisfaction, 
etc. But these situations often arise out of 
the behaviour of the management and super- 
visory staff. For example, if there is proper 
appreciation and encouragement meted to a 
worker at suitable moments of his work 
career, he will be careful in his job; and he 
will always try to elicit more appreciation, 
On the contrary, if a worker is often rebuked 
or insulted for even slight slips in the course 
of his work, he becomes emotionally disturbed 
and is apt to be careless in his work. Workers 
morale and attitudes are dependent on their 
handling by the supervisory staff. A worker 
normally identifies his job and machine with 
supervision and therefore all his annoyance 
with supervision has the chance of being 
transferred to his job and machine. The 
result is carelessness and accidents. Hence, 
in any study of accidents, this factor of 
attitude and morale of the workers and 
management also should receive attention. 


In the present study of one hundred cases, 
an attempt was made to find out workers’ 
attitudes towards their job, supervisory staff 
and management. Each worker was asked, 
“Is your supervisor appreciative, neglectful 
or harsh towards you? The workers were 
suspicious and hesitant to answer this enquiry. 
All the same, some of them were bold and 
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outspoken while others were non-committal 
in their replies. The following table gives a 
summary of their answers, which shows their 
general attitude towards their supervisory 
staff : — 

TABLE X 


Analysis of Workers’ Attitude towards Supervisory 
Staff: 





Superior Staff is No. of Cases __ Percentage 
Appreciative 33 33 


Neglectful 60 60 
Harsh 7 7 


The above table shows that 60 of the 100 
workers questioned felt their supervisory staff 
were neglectful while 33 cases reported they 
were appreciative. Only seven workers said 
their supervisors were harsh. 








Then a study of their attitude to work was 
made. Each worker was asked the question: 
“Do you like your work?” The following 
table contains the summary of the investiga- 
tions : — . 

TABLE XI 
Analysis of Workers’ Attitude towards their work: 
_ Ferceptage 





_No. of cases 





Indifferent 
Total 

The workers were very recluctant to 
answer the question, “Do you like your 
work?” It was evident that many did not 
like their work or felt it was difficult; and 
they were afraid that, if the management 
came to know of their real attitude, they 
might be displaced. It was after much per- 
suasion and assurance that nothing would 
be reported to the management they agreed 
to reply to the question. From the above 
table, it is clear that, of the 100 cases studied, 
40 were indifferent to their work, 24 showed 
disgust and 36 were satisfied with their jobs. 
But no general conclusions can be drawn 
from this limited study. All the same, it 
can be said that a dissatisfied and disgruntled 
worker is liable to meet with an accident. 
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Why a worker is dissatisfied with his job 
may be due to several causes. It may be 
due to the job, the machine, the shift, staff 
or the department as a whole; or it may be 
due to certain extraneous causes. Whatever 
it may be, it is the duty of the management 
to see that a worker is satisfied with his job. 
Otherwise he cannot give his best to the 
industry. A worker should never remain a 
square peg in a round hole; and one that is, 
gives rise to various problems inside and 
outside the factory. 


Non-Occupational Factors.—Various fac- 
tors outside the work place have influence on 
the worker and affect his job execution. A 
worker’s attitude and morale are also 
dependent on these non-occupational factors. 
His domestic life, personal and economic 
difficulties, all form part of the total in- 
fluences on his work habits. A worker who 
is constantly worried about his ailing wife, 
paying debts or is affected by the death of 
some one near and dear to him, is liable 
to be disturbed in his work. Drawn between 
work and worry, he is liable to develop a 
kind of emotional maladjustment. Tiffin 
holds that emotional disturbances account 
for a major proportion of accidents in 
industry. 

In the present study of the 100 cases of 
accidents, an attempt was also made to 
evaluate the influence of non-occupational 
factors on the minds of the workers and 
thereby find out how far they affect the 
work situation and lead to accidents. The 
results of the enquiry are tabulated below: — 


TABLE XII 


Analysis of Non-occupational Factors affecting 
Workers’ Attitude: 





Percentage of 
Workers _ 
Financial 72 
Iliness at Home 24 
Marital Troubles 11 
Shocks or Death . 
Litigation 

Total 


Nature of Anxicties 
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The above table shows that the largest 
percentage of workers—72 per cent—are 
affected by financial difficulties. It is well- 
known that most of the Indian working 
class are poor and therefore are always in 
want. So it is no wonder that this is a 
common trouble with all the workers. Next 
in order come those affected by illness at 
home. Marital troubles affect a small 
minority while mental shocks like death and 
litigation affect a very negligible number. 
Therefore, it can be safely said that financial 
troubles and marital difficulties seem to be 
the most common non-occupational factors 
that disturb the minds of the workers. In 
any programme of accident prevention, these 
also should receive proper attention. 


Concluston.—From the foregoing study, it 
is clear that any accident prevention pro- 
gramme to be effective should be multi-sided. 
It should take cognisance of all the factors 
of the work situation as well as those relating 


to the personal and domestic life of the 
worker. 


In this connection, it should be remembered 
that the Indian worker enters the factory 
untrained. He acquires knowledge of his 
work while on the job. Mostly, he starts his 
work career in unskilled jobs and passes 
on, in course of time, to skilled work. It is 
very essential that our workers are given 
some “breaking in” in their jobs. Some’kind 
of ‘on the job training’ will be most useful 
to them. 


The best of mechanical safety devices can 
reduce accidents by about 15 per cent only. 
Therefore, a substantial reduction in indus- 
trial accidents can be effected only by 


tackling other factors that are responsible 
for ther causation. This requires that a 
well-planned system of safety education 
should be instituted in every industrial 
establishment, utilising all the modern tools 
of radio and film for the purpose. Its aim 
should be to make every worker safety- 
minded. 


No programme of accident prevention 
can be successful without the active coopera- 
tion of the workers. Therefore the manage- 
ment should always try to enlist the co- 
operation of the workers in their plans of 
accident prevention. This can be done by 
constituting a Safety Committee in the unit, 
composed of the representatives of both 
management and workers. The Safety Com- 
mittee should be charged with the task of 
implementing all the safety plans. As 
accidents occur and are brought to its notice, 
the Committee should analyse the causes 
thereof and try to remove them. Here the 
workers will get an opportunity to offer their 
suggestions for effective prevention of 
accidents. For this purpose, a Safety Sugges- 
tion Box can be maintained in the unity. If 
any worker has any suggestion to make, he 
can put it in the Suggestion Box; the Safety 
Committee can collect these suggestions 
periodically and consider them at their round 
of meetings. But no scheme or method will 
succeed unless the management consider and 
treat the workers as human beings. The 
human factor in industrial accidents should 
receive the prime consideration of the mana- 
gement in their accident treatment. The 
management should never forget that the 
worker is first a human being and then an 
operative, 
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CARE AND EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN 


By (Miss) Evetyn KHAN 


“Of all handicaps, deafness is the one which is least comprehended and has perhaps 
more far-reaching effects on the sufferer than any other form of affliction.” says Miss Evelyn 
Khan and points out that, though there are a large number of deaf children in India, 


sufficient provision has not been made for their education and employment. 


In the following 


article, the author discusses the various problems of the deaf and suggests several measures for 
extending the facilities of education and employment to them. 


Miss Evelyn Khan is Principal of the School for the Deaf, Lucknow. 


The standard a civilisation has reached 
can be judged by man’s attitude towards 
affliction of any kind of his fellows and the 
sympathetic consideration he shows to the 
afflicted people. In ancient times, the deaf 
were denied all legal and religious rights; 
and in some countries, they were even denied 
the right to live. In ancient Sparta and 
Athens, they were often put to death as 
being a burden on and liability to the state. 
We have travelled far from this stage of 
barbarism. We now find the deaf treated to 
occupy their rightful place as worthy citizens 
and to the prosperity and well-being of their 
communities. They marry and share res- 
ponsibility and they also contribute in their 
own ways their quota to the material 
advancement of their countries. 


Lack of data concerning the deaf, so 
essential to planning of any kind, is a major 
drawback in India. Also there is no coordi- 
nation of all those services which together 
help in the successful rehabilitation of the 
deaf. These are, however, two of the many 
obstacles in India which have to be overcome 
as they have been elsewhere. 


Of all handicaps, deafness is the one 
which is least comprehended; it is not 
visible and has perhaps more far-reaching 
effects on the sufferer than any other 
affliction. Hence the needs of the deaf have 
invariably been overlooked, with the result 
that very little provision is made in their 
interests, 


Classification—For purposes of clear 
understanding, the deaf may be divided into 
two main classes: — 


(1) Those who are born or have 
become deaf at such an early 
age that speech has not deve- 
loped naturally or has not had 
time to be established. 


Those who have become deaf 
in later years after acquiring 
speech and language in a normal 
manner and those with partial 
impairment of hearing capacity. 
This class of deaf persons does 
not require special education as 
the born deaf. Nevertheless, they 
do require certain remedial 
measures to enable them to be 
successfully educated in normal 


schools. 


These two classes are subject to many 
nore sub-divisions, each of which requires 
a different approach. 


According to the Census of 1930, the last 
attempt to ascertain the data regarding the 
deaf-mute populations, there were in India 
a total of 61,757 deaf-mute children of 
between 5—15 years. Of these, only 882 
were reported receiving special education and 
training. Thus, there were 60,875 deaf-mute 
children without any education whatsoever. 
Taking into account the Congress Party’s 
boycott of the census movement as well as the 
general reluctance of the Indian people 
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to admit defects in members of their families, 
it can be said that the total number of the 
deaf-mute population reported in the Census 
cannot he accurate. Therefore, only the 
number of the deaf-mute children reported 
to be receiving education can be regarded 
accurate. 


The census of 1950 has not unfortunately 
followed up this attempt. Though the 
Central Advisory Board of Education advised, 
as early as 1944, that the States and Local 
Administrations should make a survey of the 
mentally and physically deficient population 
of school going age, nothing has been done 
so far in this regard. It is difficult to say 
how far the larger schools have been able 
to carry out individual surveys over restricted 
areas, either independently or in co-operation 
with Local Bodies; but the school in Lucknow 
has, in collaboration with the local Munici- 
pality, made an attempt to ascertain the 
number of deaf-mute children in the area 
within the Municipal limits. And it has also 
secured recognition for the education of the 
deaf children of 6—11 years. Unfortunately 
the Primary Education Act of 1919 laid down 
that children with physical disability of any 
kind might be exempted from the general 
field of education. This provision prevented 
the enforcement of compulsory education of 
the deaf until this matter was given statutory 
recognition. The local body, however,, co- 
operated with the school and the staff in 
ascertaining the number of such children in 
the area concerned. 


The deaf children are brought to the 
school and tested to see how far the defect 
has been correctly diagnosed and if it is not 
a multiple defect such as deafness accom- 
panied or caused by feeble-mindedness or 
epilepsy or dumbness due to some other 
factor than deafness, which constitutes 
entirely different problems. From my own 
experience, I can well imagine the difficulties 
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of enumerators in tackling this problem when 
the census is taken. Of course, one can 
hardly expect the average lay man to under- 
stand and correctly diagnose these handicaps. 
This, I feel, is one main reason why States 
and Local Bodies should carry out such 
surveys in collaboration with people and 
schools who are working for the deaf. This 
survey has been beset by numerous and varied 
difficulties, not the least of which is the 
inaccuracy of data collected and the lack of 
social service spirit in many of the attendance 
officers who are directly responsible for 
rounding up these children, as well as the 
reluctance and downright antagonism often 
met with in the guardians concerned. In order 
to placate such feelings and to give the right 
publicity as well as to check the data sup- 
plied, our teachers visit such homes, try to 
ascertain information of other such children 
and smoothen the difficulties of the staff of 
the local body. Perhaps it is as well that, at 
the present stage of this movement, when 
the education of the deaf has not been given 
statutory recognition, we have to depend 
entirely on persuasion and publicity. The 
movement has, however, helped us greatly 
in acquiring experience and knowledge, which 
is a great step forward, though it has in- 
creased the work and responsibility of the 
ieaching staff. It has also added to the 
standard required of such teachers and made 
them take the first step forward in modern 
teaching methods, whether applied to the 
deaf or the hormal, by making them cognisant 
of the environments of their children and 
of gaining the co-operation of the home with 
the school. The ascertainment of figures of 
deaf girls is particularly difficult, so much 
so that some women attendance officers have 
asked for police protection when visiting the 
homes and informing such guardians of the 
need for education of their deaf wards. I 
feel that free primary education of the deaf 
should be made compulsory in all such towns 
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where a recognized school for the deaf exists 
with the difference that, for the deaf, the 
age span will be 5-14 years while it is 6-11 
for normal children. At the same time, such 
schools should be started as soon as possible, 
at least in all larger towns in the country. 
The argument that the numbers of deaf 
children are so meagre that Government 
cannot be justified in starting many day 
schools and prefer to emphasize the residen- 
tial school is offset by the following reasons: — 


(t) That all larger towns consisting of 
about two lacs population would 
undoubtedly have enough deaf 
children, if a correct survey is 
taken, to justify the existence of 
one school. 


That the aim of education of the 
deaf is to normalise them suffi- 
ciently to take their place with 
the normal and for this reason, 
they should have opportunities 
of mixing with them daily as they 
do in their families. 


That the emotional balance of 
the child is not affected to the 
same extent as if he is a day 
scholar, a factor which looms 
larger with the deaf than the 
child with normal hearing capa- 
city. 

That correct ascertainment would 
be much easier if a local school 
for the deaf collaborates with the 
administrative authorities in this 
matter. 


(v) The diagnostic factor being so 
important, it is difficult to see 
how all parents will willingly 
allow their children to be taken 
to places involving a train journey 
for this purpose, when they show 
so much reluctance to. do so in 
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their own towns. This will also 
be an expenditure Government 
will have to incur in the case of 
residential schools. 


However, the residential school is an urgent 
need for smaller towns and rural areas and 
better for children whose homes do not 
operate on too high an intellectual level and 
do not understand the needs of the deaf 
child. A high degree of excellence is required 
on the part of teachers who will have to 
provide the necssary atmosphere for the child 
in the school itself. 


Publicity—In addition to compulsion, 
sufficient publicity is essential to make people 
realise what education means to the deaf 
child. In all existing schools for the deaf, 
conferences of parents should be arranged 
whenever possible, teachers should visit the 
homes of all children in their charge and 
talk to mothers and other inmates on the 
needs of the deaf child, how to treat him 
and how to co-operate in the work of the 
school. All this, however, requires time and 
cannot be done by the teachers alone, who 
have a most exacting task in this type of 
education. They should be assisted by other 
voluntary social service workers, by medical 
officers, by publicity departments and by 
mobile squads or workers who would tour 
certain areas and give lectures and demon- 
strations on this subject. A step forward in 
this direction was taken by the Lucknow 
School. Student Health Visitors, under the 
department of Health, were invited to see 
the school. They were given simple literature 
on the subject and instructed on how and 
what to advice mothers with such children. 
These students went out to the villages and 
encountered many such children in the 
families they visited. I feel that such measures 
as this should be devised to awaken public 
consciousness. But it is necessary to get the 
co-operation of those already in the field and 
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to enlarge their activities from mere teaching 
to wider aspects of dealing with the deaf. 
A certain amount of preliminary work of 
this type has to be done more thoroughly and 
an awareness created before this problem, 
with its many aspects, can be tackled effec- 
tively. The various social services operating 
in co-operation with the educators of the 
deaf can take the steps necessary to educate 
public opinion about the problem of educat- 
ing the deaf children in India. 


Causes of Impaired Hearing.—These are 
many and varied: 


(1) Deafness may be congenital or 
acquired. 


It is usually caused not by one 
factor but by a combination of 
several factors, and most diseases 
that affect the body can also 


impair hearing. 


(2) 


Any pre-natal infection causing injury to 
the germ plasm such as influenza, typhoid, 
small pox, measles or other high fever con- 
dition in the mother may cause the child 


to be born deaf. Other causes derived from 
parents may be a hereditary pre-disposition 
in which case the family history is rather 
illuminative. Congenital syphilis can also 
destroy the auditory nerve before birth. 
Drugs, such as quinine given to the pregnant 
mother may produce deafness in the child. 


The child itself may acquire deafness 
by suffering from any high fever condition. 
Encephalitis and meningitis as complications, 
and in themselves, can cause profound and 
sometimes total deafness. Any infection of 
the throat and nose can extend to the ear 
and cause “otitis media” which may later 
lead to the inner ear and cause a more pro- 
found type of deafness. It is thought that 
65 per cent of impaired hearing can be 
traced to some infection in the nose and 
throat. 


Great research and study of preventive 
measures in the west have done much to 
lessen the incidence of deafness in the popula- 
tion. According to a Health Survey 
instituted in the U.S.A. from 1935-36, 
2,800,000 persons were tested for acuity of 
hearing. Findings proved that the partially 
deaf group averaged 1.2 per cent and the 
totally deaf .5 per cent. When this is the 
case in a country where prevention and 
treatment has reached the level it has, what 
can we expect in India? The causes, also, © 
such as high fever conditions and throat and 
nose infections are much more numerous in 
India than elsewhere. Moreover, research 
has proved that hearing impairments occur 
more frequently among children at low 
economic levels than among children at high 
economic levels. On this basis alone, of 
India’s 350 million people, we may expect 
about .5 per cent or | million 75 thousand 
to be totally or profoundly deaf. Considering 
the greater incidence of the causative factors, 
this figure may well be much higher. For 
the partially deaf child, however, who is 
midway between the normal and the pro- 
foundly deaf, nothing whatsoever is being 
done in this country. These children are 
those who have varying degrees of acoustic 
handicap and in most cases this loss is not 
noticed by parents or teachers. In school, 
they may be considered stupid often having 
to repeat grades; and because of their 
inability to hear speech at normal levels, 
they are often victims of much censure and 
ridicule. Usually such a child does not 
himself realise he is deaf and shows symptoms 
of maladjustment and develops an inferiority 
complex which may either make him intro- 
verted or an aggressive bully. Such children 
often develop antisocial behaviour and be- 
come a burden on the community and State. 

Reports of investigations made on the 
incidence of impaired hearing in America, 
Germany and Russia show that more than 
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20 per cent of school children have defective 
hearing. The following quotation from a 
statement made by the United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, is illuminative. 


Results of the examination of school 
children indicate that about 15 per 
cent, or one in every six or seven 
children, has some impairment of 
hearing. Conservative investigators 
state that about half of these children 
or six per cent suffer serious hearing 
loss”’. 


Their number is much greater than those 
in whom the acoustic impairment is profound 
enough to be noticed and who have to go 
to the special schools for the deaf. These 
children can continue their education in 
normal schools, but they must be given special 
help by way of suitable seating arrangements 
and training in the use of a hearing aid and 
speech reading. This should be done by 
specially trained teachers for two to three 


periods in the week, in collaboration with the 


child’s class teachers. Various programmes 
have been evolved for this purpose in 
advanced countries, differing in details 
regarding the time and place for holding 
these special classes. The first considera- 
tion, however, is one of ascertainment. In 
other countries, children are given all the 
necessary tests of sight, hearing and general 
health on admission. In India, however, 
to make the problem less formidable, 
principals of schools should draw up a list 
of all children suffering from retardation and 
maladjustment. Government should make 
provision for an audiometric test of such 
children and rehabilitatory measures advised 
and carried out according to results obtained. 
This presupposes the existence of suitable 
personnel to give the tests and to administer 
the necessary remedial measures where hear- 
ing impairment is the cause of retardation. 
Centres should be established for the use of 
a 
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the electronic testing apparatus; as a begin- 
ning, this may be done in the larger towns. 
These centres may also help rehabilitation 
programmes wherever indicated. At present, 
necessary equipment for testing and for 
auditory amplification will have to be im- 
ported but steps should be taken to manu- 
facture them in India as soon as possible. 
In the meantime, it would be much appre- 
ciated if the UNICEF or other branch of the 
UNO would give the much needed help in 
this direction. This equipment is also needed 
for the existing schools for the deaf as well 
as for others which are to come if this problem 
is to be adequately tackled. The Central 
Government has extended certain facilities 
for the blind by exempting all the apparatus 
required for their education from customs 
duty. This has not, however, been done for 
the deaf and is only one more indication of 
the lack of knowledge and realisation of their 
needs. 


Before the education of the deaf child can 
be made really effective and adequate, it is 
most necessary to have a special officer in 
all the States to look after such schools. 
This branch of special education is so very 
technical that it is not possible for an un- 
trained person to know anything about the 
requirements. In the absence of such 
technical knowledge, the education of the 
deaf has been neglected or made to fit into 
the general scheme which is only so much 
waste of time and expenditure. Thus suffi- 
ciently qualified personnel are required to 
deal with the profoundly deaf children requir- 
ing special schools as well as those with 
impaired hearing requiring help of some kind. 


In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the question of the adult deaf or those 
who lose their hearing capacity after the 
school age is past has also received no re- 
cognition whatsoever. Sufficient data of any 
kind are not available in India about these 
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people and yet the need for their rehabilita- 
tion is obvious when one considers that 
deafness, whether progressive or sudden, is 
more common than is realised. From the 
Report of Dr. Ejichholz, C.E.B. on the 
Deaf, a study undertaken in England 
and Wales, from 1930 to °32, at the 
instance of the Minister of Health and the 
President of the Board of Education, it is seen 
that, 13,000,000 of the population suffered 
from varying degrees of deafness. The 
Report gives 20,000 as the estimated number 
of those who are very deaf but not included 
amongst the deaf and dumb. It is not 
generally realized that deafness may occur 
in adult years due to numerous causes, too 
long to enumerate here. Amongst these it 
should be understood that just as visual 
acuity is affected by advancing age, the 
hearing mechanism also gets affected and 
loses its efficiency to a greater or lesser degree 
with cach advancing decade after, and often 
before the age of forty. The amount of 
suffering caused in this way requires recogni- 
tion; and provision must be made for 
mitigation of its far reaching effects in the 
form of unhappiness, loss of efficiency and 
maladjustment. This is all the more signifi- 
cant when we stop to realize that hearing 
is the one means of communication with our 
fellows and plays a vital part in our social 
and economic life. To some extent, India 
has become “eye conscious”, but there is 
no advice, remedy or help for those who 
feel their hearing is impaired or threatened. 


I feel that it should be a condition of 
training for all medical men that they 
recognise the implications of hearing im- 
pairment and that more specialists in this 
field be given adequate training in the 
performance of operations, diagnosis and 
treatment of the ear. 


To educate public opinion broadcast talks 
on the subject should be given frequently 


and made part of the publicity programme. 
People should realize the devastating effects 
of deafness, the signs and symptoms of a 
condition which may develop from an 
unnoticeable degree to one which jeopardises 
the very well spring of life. 


The Centres referred to previously for the 
ascertainment of hearing impairment in the 
normal school population could be expanded 
into Aural Rehabilitation and Educational 
Clinics which could deal with the popula- 
tion at adult, school and pre-school levels. For 
the adult, referral would be to an otologist; 
and’ rchabilitatory measures, wherever in- 
dicated, could be carried out in the clinic 
itself. For the profoundly deaf child, referral 
would be to a special school and for the 
child with impaired hearing, not enough to 
warrant special education but remedial 
measures, cither the clinic could undertake 
the task by appointing a teacher qualified 
to teach lip reading and give auditory train- 
ing or arrangements could be made with a 
local school for the deaf, provided one exists 
and is prepared to undertake this special 
type of work. The clinic should also ascer- 
tain and advice mothers of deaf pre-school 
children on this treatment. In all cases, 
referral to an otologist would be a part of the 
necessary procedure in order to institute 
effective therapy for the cure or arrest of 
the impairment. It is important that this 
should be taken in hand by well qualified 
and competent otologists, who are conversant 
with the latest medical discoveries in this 
field. 


As long as the case load is not too heavy, 
one centre could, in the beginning, cater to 
the needs of the population at pre-school, 
school and adult levels. These functions, 
however, could be separated into indepen- 
dent departments when increasing case load 
makes this necessary. 
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Educational Provisions.—According to the 
Report of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, 1944, there were 35 schools for 
the deaf in India. Most of these institutions 
were run by voluntary committees, with 
partial assistance from the State Governments 
and local bodies, except for a few under 
State control, such as, one school at Delhi 
and another started in 1951 at Bareilly in 
the Uttar Pradesh, two schools in Bombay 
State, and one in Rajasthan. 


The schools for the deaf in India are at 
present financed by grants made by States 
and local bodies, supplemented by donations 
and fees. There is a tendency of the grants- 
in-aids being increased by some States and 
local bodies. The Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment has taken an appreciable stand in this 
connection, although it has still to go a long 
way in realising completely the needs of 
special schools for the deaf. In America, 
the different states determine the regulations 
concerning the education of children. For 
example, in the State of Massachusetts, 
Government spends $1400 per year per head 
on the education of deaf children and re- 
covers part of these expenses by billing the 
parents at the maximum rate of $8.00 a 
week. This means that the State spends 
Rs. 6,650/- per child per year and recovers 
Rs. 1,824/- per year from the parents; thus 
the State spends about Rs. 4,826/- per year 
per child. Although the economy of the 
two countries, India and the U.S.A., cannot 
bear comparison, still these figures are illu- 
minative of the keen interest taken by State 
Governments in the education of deaf 
children. 


In India, the schools for the deaf generally 
impart education upto the Primary stage, 
although there is at present a tendency in 
some of them to raise it to the Secondary 
stage for brighter pupils. It is a need, how- 
ever, which should be implemented for those 








pupils who can benefit by it. But the first 
consideration is to raise the general standard 
of education in these schools and to develop 
an uniformity under expert guidance. The 
oral system is the one generally observed in 
India. This has as its aim the rehabilitation 
of the deaf child through the medium of 
speech and speech reading. The three R’s 
are also taught as the educational tools for 
the acquisition of knowledge. The conven- 
tional method of signs is discredited in the 
education of the deaf as it cannot make them 
take their place among their normal com- 
panions. Finger spelling, which has its 
adherents in other countries—this method 
is criticised as militating against speech 
reading—has not yet been used in India 
because the alphabets of Indian languages 
present peculiar difficulties in its application. 
Considering that it is not followed to any 
great extent even abroad, it does not seem 
feasible to spend time and effort on its deve- 
lopment. Along with the oral methods, it 
is most important to institute the auricular 
training of the deaf child in order to accele- 
rate and improve his acquisition of speech 
and language comprehension. This requires 
the institution of hearing aids in all such 
schools. Because, this aspect has made such 
strides during the last 10-15 years in foreign 
countries and the extensive research under- 
taken in this connection has almost revolu- 
tionised the education of the deaf, it should 
now be considered an integral part of their 
educational programme. To attain best 
results, it must be in the hands of highly 
qualified personnel under the direction of 
experts who understand its various implica- 
tions. However, I shall attempt to point 
out the difficulties in its satisfactory imple- 
mentation in India. 
(1) Very little attempt has been made 
in most of the schools to evolve 
a satisfactory syllabus of progres- 


sive languages and speech teach- 
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ing for deaf children during the 
three years of preparation or 
rehabilitation. A hearing child 
at the age of 4-5 has a workable 
vocabulary of about 2500 words 
which he can construct into 
sentences fairly well expressive of 
his needs and ideas. A deaf 
child at this age is at the level 
of a normal child of less than a 
year. He has no words whatso- 
ever. Education must make 
good this loss, not through the 
natural channel of hearing but 
by other means. Even when the 
child is taught individual words, 
the real difficulty arises in teach- 
ing him to put these words 
together in structures and langu- 
age patterns expressive of his 
thoughts. This is highly technical 
and requires very thorough and 
scientific methodology. It can- 
not be done in a haphazard way 
by poorly trained teachers. 
Moreover, it must be based on a 
system. The Lucknow School 
has studied and translated into 
Hindi one of these systems for 
the teaching of correct language 
structure to the deaf. This has 
been a very controversial, arduous 
and time-consuming work. It has 
begun, however, to yield definite 
results in a decided improvement 
of the children. Not many 
schools, however, have made this 
attempt; and until they do so, 
their results must perforce be 
meagre. 

No text books of any kind have 
been specially compiled for the 
deaf in India. In the absence of 
such books, teachers themselves 


must supply necessary reading 


material for these early years. This 
pre-supposes, however, enough 
training and knowledge of the 
development of language in a 
hearing and deaf child to enable 
them to tackle this problem. In 
Lucknow, this has now been made 
a compulsory part of the teaching 
produre. A great difficulty en- 
countered in this country is the 
absence of any research in the 
vocabulary of children and _ its 
importance according to the 
frequency of occurrence of words 
at different leveis of development. 
Unless this is done, all school 
books for children, whether in 
the general or special field, will 
have been unscientifically com- 
piled. We, in Lucknow, have 
tried in our own field to make 
some attempt in this direction by 
studying words generally used by 
young children in relation to their 
environments, in evolving our 
speech and language programme. 
Difficulties, peculiar to India, 
however, are the very different 
cultural backgrounds of children, 
different observances and the use 
of different words having the 
same meaning. 

For the purpose of auricular 
training, the necessary apparatus 
and well-trained personnel are 
required. The first is very ex- 
pensive and has to be imported 
from abroad. Even when this is 
done, maintenance becomes a 
problem. For this, I would re- 
commend a speedy attempt to 
start the manufacture of such 
apparatus in this country; but 
until such time, facilities should 
be extended for their acquisition 
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from abroad in the shape of help 
by such organizations as_ the 
U.N.O. to under-developed areas. 
Their maintenance can be under- 
taken by any radio expert whose 
services can be acquired for 
periodical checks andrepair when 
necessary. 


I have noticed a tendency in some schools 
to introduce individual aids for classroom 
teaching as against group hearing aid. This 
is unfortunate for the following reasons: 


(1) The sooner auricular training is 
commenced with the school child 
the better; but it is not advisable 
to put an individual hearing aid 
in the hands of a young child. 
This is a delicate mechanism and 
easily damaged by clumsy hand- 
ling. The group hearing aid is 
a more rugged instrument and 
the controls are mainly regulated 
by the teacher. 


Individual -hearing aids for each 
child entail much greater ex- 
penditure than a group hearing 
aid for the same number of 
children. The latter is operated 
off the main and the cost of 
renewals for batteries does not 
arise as is the case with the in- 
dividual aid. For a country like 
India, with its dearth of experts 
in this field, it must be realized 
that a much higher degree of 
acoustical engineering skill is 
required for the maintenance of 
the individual aid than for the 
group aid. 


Most important of all, good group 


hearing aids are capable of 
greater fidelity of transmission 


than individual aids. They are 
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sufficiently powerful to reach the 
profoundly deaf child with less 
distortion. There is much less 
reverberation as best results are 
obtained when the speaker is a 
foot away from the microphone 
which is not possible when teach- 
ing with individual aids. These 
points are important for the 
simple reason that the whole aim 
of acoustical training is to bring 
least possible distortion. His 
handicap is going to distort speech 
any how but we must cut down 
the margin of error to the very 
minimum. ‘Teachers using these 
aids must have more than the 
ability to adjust the various con- 
trols. They should be able to 
interpret the audiogram of each 
child in order to have an idea of 
the amount of volume required, 
and a knowledge oi the range of 
amplification in order to prevent 
the child being asked to tolerate 
sound which is at or above the 
“threshold of feeling”. 


The ideal condition, of course, is to have 
a group hearing aid in each classroom; but 
every school should be provided with at least 
one. There should, of course, be some 
attempt at acoustical treatment for such a 
room if the auditory training programme is 
to yield the best results. To ignore these 
important details is to literally spoil a ship 
for a ha’porth of tar. 


Because of the highly invidualized nature 
of such teaching, classes for deaf children 
never exceed ten; in fact, many progressive 
educators in this field are of the opinion that 
cight should be the maximum. All the 
schools in India observe this condition under 
favourable circumtances. I have, however, 
seen as many as 30 children crowded into one 
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classroom in a certain school of this type 
which I visited. This, however, was due to 
the fact that many of the teachers had gone 
on leave. 


Co-education should be a feature of all 
such schools, as is generally the case in India, 
with separate residential arrangements for 
boys and girls in boarding schools. 


For the successful implementation of this 
programme in India, rightly considered the 
most difficult branch of education. Special 
Officers, trained in this field, must be ap- 
pointed in all the States, wherever education 
of the deaf has already been instituted or 
Without them, this type of 
education will become a farce and will lose 
whatever public opinion has been created in 
its favour. 


is envisaged. 


The situation is particularly dangerous 
wherever States have taken up this problem 
and inaugurated State schools, without 
special regard to the type of personnel ap- 
pointed or the existence of a Special Officer 
in the Department of Education to guide, 
control and understand the necessary require- 
ments. 

Training of Personnel_—The Training 
College for Teachers of the Deaf in Lucknow 
is the only institute of the kind in India, 
which is recognized by the Government. 
The College has a Principal who has received 
training in America in one of the most 
effective institutions for this purpose in the 
world. Papers for the theoretical examina- 
tion are set and corrected by external 
examiners who are specialists in their fields 
and the practical examination is conducted 
by two external examiners and the Principal 
of the College. All the practical examiners 
are trained teachers of the deaf. Success 
entitles a student to a diploma issued by the 
Registrar, Departmental Examinations of the 
Uttar Pradesh Government. It is being 
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attempted to keep the standard of this train- 
ing as high as possible. One of the factors 
militating against its full realisation is the 
very poor educational attainment of students 
available for this field of work. Government 
provision has laid down the High School 
Examination or its equivalent as minimum 
qualification required for admission. It is 
generally found, however, that the educa- 
tional background of such students is so very 
meagre that it is impossible for them to 
maintain and grasp the full requirements of 
the This inability has also been 
found in many of the graduates who have 
been admitted and is a serious reflection on 
the general educational standards in India. 

I feel strongly that when this movement 
gains impetus and a question of choice can 
be considered, an entrance examination would 
be the best method of obtaining the best 
material for this field, irrespective of the 
so-called paper qualifications. 


course. 


The schools in Calcutta and Palamcottah 
also have training departments which are 
not, however, under the auspices of the State. 
They conduct their own examinations and 
issue certificates to their successful candidates. 


This training should be put on a uniform 
basis and a committee appointed to lay down 
certain necessary conditions for an effective 
training programme. 


If the education of the deaf is to gain 
momentum as it should, more well-trained 
personne! will be required to man the schools 
and educational and rehabilitation clinics. 
These Colleges should be established on a 
linguistic basis to meet the needs adequately, 
and should be attached to institutions which 
can serve as model schools for observation 
and practice of teaching. The Lucknow 
College is catering to all the Hindi speaking 
areas and students from other states, such 
as, Madhya Bharat, have also received train- 
ing in this institution. Most of them have been 
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absorbed in the existing schools. Some of the 
students from this College have even gone to 
Pakistan where their services have been 
greatly appreciated, although they will have 
to do a good deal of spade work in adapting 
principles they have learned to a different 
language. This, of course, can be done but 
it requires a high degree of enterprise, inte}- 
ligence and endeavour on the part of the 
teacher. 


Vocational Rehabilttation and Employ- 
ment.—Most of the schools in India teach 
the rudiments of a trade to their students. 
The larger schools have several trades to 
suit the aptitudes of different pupils. It has 
been found that the following list gives a 
fairly comprehensive idea of the choice of 
trades and handicrafts followed in such in- 
stitutions in India: Carpentry, Weaving, 
Tailoring, Smithy, Cane and Wicker Work, 
Clay Modelling, Wood Carving, Engraving, 
Book Binding, Draftsmanship, Drawing and 
Painting, Printing, Textile Printing and 
Dyeing and Fret Work. 


There is no data about the number of 
students who take up this work seriously, as 
a means of livelihood, after they leave the 
school. In Lucknow, we try to keep in touch 
with old pupils and have found that the 
majority have utilized their training for this 
purpose. Many of our pupils are earning 
as much as Rs. 200/- a month. When they 
leave us, they are usually absorbed as ap- 
prentices in firms from where they become 
skilled workmen and get employment, either 
on time or piece work basis. Some of our 
boys, after a short period of apprenticeship, 
have set up their own concerns, but these 
are a very small minority and usually come 
from the better class families. 

Investigations made in this field in America 
and England have determined a much wider 
field for the deaf. Provided a deaf child 
is given sufficient educational rehabilitation 
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with a vocational bias, there is very little he 
cannot do except where hearing is directly 
concerned. Although it is not considered 
necessary in other countries, I feel it would 
be advisable now in India to have sheltered 
workshops attached to some of the better 
equipped schools, where children who finish 
their academic studies may serve a period 
of apprenticeship as full time workers until 
they can get independent employment. This 
period of training should be conducted on 
the lines of Technical Schools and should 
be under the direction of the Department of 
Industries which should also award them, 
on completion, the necessary certificate of 
training. Because of the present difficulties 
of employment of the deaf, in India, it would 
be advisable to make provision for deaf 
students to be employed in these various 
departments on piece rate wages. This 
would help them to tide over the interim 
period of leaving the workshop and securing 
a job, a period during which the deaf child 
may easily be discouraged and _backslide 
causing the labour of years to be wasted. 
The Government should also give adequate 
assistance in the marketing of articles pro- 
duced. This is a very relevant point and 
has often been one of the causes of the failure 
of such schemes. These workshops should 
be manned by instructors who may not have 
had a regular training but know better by 
experience how to handle them. This will 
give deaf children an advantage they cannot 
enjoy when having to cope with the hearing 
under instructors who cannot understand 
their difficulties. 

The employment of the deaf in India, 
however, must rest on publicity and legisla- 
tion. There is a natural prejudice among 
employers against a deaf worker. As yet it 
is not realized in India that, by virtue of 
their handicap, the deaf have greater ability 
to concentrate, are less exposed to fatigue 
caused by noise and disturbance and have 
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a greater incentive. Another consideration 
is that, because of their handicap, employers 
consider the deaf a greater liability under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This again 
is incorrect as the deaf as a class, are in- 
clined to be more careful than the normal. 
For cxample, they gave sufficient proof of 
their abilities during the war effort in 
America and elsewhere. It was found that 
absenteeism was less among the deaf workers. 
Both qualitatively and quantitatively, their 
work was often superior to that of the normal 
and their safety records were as good and 
often better. In the U.K., a conference 
between the Accident Officers Association, 
representing forty-four Insurance Companies 
and a joint committee of welfare workers for 
the deaf came to the conclusion that it was 
possible to insure deaf workmen at normal 
rates and that the Proposal Forms used by 
these companies did not require specific 
mention of the fact that an employee was 
deaf and that there was nothing in these 
forms requiring an employer to give specific 
information as to deaf persons. 


The Disabled Persons Employment Act 
of 1944 in U.K. imposes a duty on every 
employer of more than 20 people to give 
employment to a certain number of disabled 
persons. The quota is 3 per cent of the total 
number of employees; but it is subject to 
increase if circumstances require. This logis- 
lation may very well be introduced in India 
to help in the rchabilitation of all those 
handicapped people who are victims of 
unreasonable prejudice and ignorance. 


It might be illuminative to mention that, 
in a Joint Report of the National Institute 
for the Deaf in the U.K. and the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Physiology, London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, on the 
employment of the deaf, it was found that 
over 340 occupations, widely distributed 
throughout industry, were being successfully 
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followed by them. It was also pointed out 
that the occupations carried by the deaf were 
also open to the partially deaf or the 
deafened, that is, those who lost their hearing 
in later years, but the need for vocational 
training was very evident, whatever might 
be the degree of disability. 

Social Welfare for the Deaf.—Not even the 
fringe of this work has been touched in 
India. Voluntary societies, which first gave 
impetus to this movement in foreign count- 
ries, have not yet touched in this country on 
any other aspect except the education of the 
deaf. In England, the awakening of public 
consciousness in the matter has resulted in a 
series of enactments by Government, by 
which the State undertakes more and 
more responsibility for the welfare of 
of the disabled people. The Education Act 
of 1944 makes it an obligation on local 
authority to provide education for deaf 
children and to make it compulsory between 
the ages of 5 and 16, It also enjoins on 
local authority to provide various forms of 
adult education for the deaf. The Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act 1944 makes it 
the responsibility of the local Employment 
Officers of the Ministry of Labour for the 
placement of the deaf. Attached to each 
of these offices is a special committee ap- 


pointed to safeguard the interest of the 
disabled persons. There is the closest liaison 
between the officials of the Ministry and the 
people working in this field. This matter 
may very well be taken up by the Employ- 


ment Exchange in India. I would suggest 
that committees consisting of representatives 
of these Exchanges and Principals of Schools 
for the Deaf be formed to study suitable 
openings for the deaf in this country. This 
must be accompanied by surveys on the lines 
already mentioned. The placement of deaf 
workers should be integrated with that of 
normal people. In Norway, each district 
has a consultant appointed by the Depart- 
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ment of Education. It is his duty to keep 
a record of all adult deaf within his jurisdic- 
tion. One of his main functions is to find 
work for them. In this connection, he keeps 
contact with schools for the deaf, parents 
and employers. The placement of pupils 
leaving schools has had very good results 
in that country and it is greatly to the 
credit of this office that there is no un- 
employment of the deaf in Norway. The 
duties of the consultant also consist in 
periodical visits to the deaf and his readiness 
to assist them in every possible way by 
procuring medical and legal assistance for 
them whenever necessary. These consultants, 
it is needless to state, are always drawn from 
amongst the teachers of the deaf. India 
should study some of these measures and 
incorporate them in her social welfare pro- 
grammes. 


It is high time that social services in India 
incorporated the welfare of the deaf in their 


schemes. Training in this field should include 
visits to deaf schools, opening of clubs to 
encourage the deaf to mix with the normal 
on a social plane, publicity on their behalf 
and the inauguration of centres which could 
advise them or their guardians at pre-school, 


school and adult levels. These services must 


co-operate with the teachers of the deaf to 
arrive at a real understanding of the problem. 


Because of the difficulties encountered in 
the general lack of knowledge of the needs 
and effects of deafness, it would be advisable 
for State Governments to set up a permanent 
Advisory Committee drawn from workers in 
this field and members of the public who 
are doing voluntary service for the deaf, to 
consider all aspects of welfare of the deaf 
and to bring matters to the notice of the 
Ministeries of Health and Education. This 
Committee would also serve as a co-ordinat- 
ing force between different departments, 
without whose co-operation it is extremely 
difficult to effectively administer this least 
understood of problems. A great worker 
in this field in America has truly said: 


“It is a group effort worthy of careful 
attention of those whose responsibility it is 
to make plans for our future welfare. 
Rehabilitating the deaf and the hard of 
hearing is a task for many specialists. Com- 
pared to other major physical disabilities the 
the cost is comparatively small (because the 
potential is greater). Compared to any other 
human possession, hearing is, next to the 
mind itself, man’s most important asset for 
an integrated and satisfying social existence”. 








WOMEN IN TRADE UNIONS 


By Miss MALATHI RUIKAR 


Very few women workers have so far taken active part in India’s Trade Union Move- 
ment, even though they have not displayed any particular aversion to being unionised. In the 
following article, Miss Ruikar analyses the causes for women avoiding to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of leadership and points out that they need more leisure as well as better education and 
training in Trade Union organization and leadership. 


Miss Malati Ruikar is a student of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The increasing influx of women into 
gainful occupations in India has changed 
the complexion of our social and industrial 
order. “Her employment has given her a 
new economic status and has rendered her 
problem one of national significance”. It 
has shattered to pieces the age-old view that 
“woman’s place is in the home”. In fact, at 
no time in the economy of any country did 
the labour force consist of male workers only. 
The woman who works has always been there, 
since the time “Adam delved and Eve span” ; 
and the Indian woman is no exception. 
Indian history is rich in instances of women 
who had stepped out of their homes and 
worked for their livelihood, may be, primarily 
due to economic pressure or an urge for 
personal freedom. 


Pattern of Employment.—The pattern of 
her employment has, however, changed with 
the advent of industrialisation. The handi- 
crafts and domestic duties have yielded place 
to factory employment. Articles and goods, 
which were herebefore made at home, are 
now manufactured in factories. Along with 
the shift of production from the home to the 
factory, women also shifted their place of 
employment. In the years, that have passed 
since, this process has been accelerated and 
has carried with it a steady increase in the 
number of women working for wages both 
in the factories and elsewhere. 


New avenues of employment have opened 
up for women on all sides; though agricul- 
ture is an age-old occupation for women, 
they have been seeking employment in 


factories, mines and plantations. The employ- 
ment ratio of women varies from State to 
State. In the Northern parts of the country, 
women are less forward and go out to work 
in lesser numbers than in the Southern 
regions. The obvious reason is that the 
families of Northern women enjoy a higher 
economic standard and as such, are subject 
to a social order, which is more conservative, 
where women’s employment and free move- 
ment is concerned. As against this, the 
families of their Southern sisters are economi- 
cally poorer and women there have no 
alternative but to work and earn in order 
to supplement the meagre wages of their 
menfolk and to meet the rising cost of living. 


Conditions of Work.—In early days, the 
conditions of work in factories were most 
uncongenial and harsh, Women were 
shockingly underpaid and the human factor 
was completely ignored. Employers took 
advantage of their illiteracy and ignorance 
and exacted heavy work from them. Twelve 
to fourteen hours a day for women workers 
was not then an unusual phenomenon in 
Indian mills and factories. Women were also 
employed in dangerous occupations, such as, 
underground in the mines, and on a par 
with men, though receiving lower wages, 
without adequate safety measures to protect 
them against the consequent hazards and 
hardships. 


This brought out a spate of agitation, as 
a result of which the Government passed 
suitable legislation, covered by the Indian 
Factories Act and the Maternity Benefit Act; 











a special provision was also made, whereby 
employment of women underground in the 
mines was prohibited. 

The Factory Act——The Factory Act 
regulates the working hours for women and 
prohibits them from being employed in 
hazardous occupations and night shifts. It 
makes obligatory on the employers the provi- 
sion of creches for the children of working 
women, where more than fifty women are 
employed. The Maternity Benefit Act tries 
to safeguard their interests and provides them 
rest periods before and after child birth, 
with cash payments. This piece of legislation, 
though not comprehensive, is a welcome relief 
for women workers. 

Working women have been invariably 
underpaid and more so in India. There has 
been, however, a progressive tendency to 
equalise the wages and the principle of “equal 
pay for equal work” irrespective of sex has 
been acknowledged and acted upon in some 
industries. The Industrial Tribunals in 
various States in India have forcefully stuck 
to this principle of “equal pay for -equal 
work”, even in the case of Dearness 
Allowance, except in West Bengal. The Indus- 
trial Tribunal in West Bengal, in their Award, 
fixed 20% less wages for women in Textile 
Mills, which was entirely against the Consti- 
tution of India. Sex differentiation still exists 
in many unorganised and seasonal industries. 
The principle of “eyual pay for equal work” 
should be enforced in these unorganised and 
seasonal industries also. The general belief 
that man should be paid higher than woman 
is responsible for sex differentiation in almost 
all industries. “Where men and women 
compete on equal terms, having practically 
the same abilities and aptitudes, the manage- 
ment regard women as less efficient than men 
for many reasons, such as, absenteeism, sick- 
ness, turnover of labour, duplication of super- 
vision, added welfare services, greater fatigue 
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allowance and difficulties of working overtime 
and in night shifts. If machines are minded 
by men and women, on unskilled operations, 
men would do small repairs and would be 
able to set right their machines, if simple 
processes are involved; women can do so 
only in exceptional cases.” These disadvant- 
ages in employing women prevail everywhere 
and hence their efficiency is discounted, 
compared to that of men. These are the 
important factors that come in the way of 
“equal pay for equal work”. Sex differentia- 
tion in wages prevail all over the world, even 
in the most progressive and advanced 
countries like Britain and America. 

The magnitude of the number of women 
gainfully employed will be seen from the 


following two tables: 


TABLE I* 
Average daily number of adults, adolescents and 
children employed in factories in 1947: 

















“ate Adults Adoles- ,,- 

sentient Men Women onthe cents Children 
Ajmer- 
Merwara 14,370 1,386 102 6 
Assam 42,611 11,244 1,593 671 
Bihar 125,937 10,084 299 514 
Bombay 604,526 84,318 7,129 1,922 
Coorg 93 24 ne < 
C.P. & Berar 75,191 20,360 1,213 455 
Delhi 29,928 1,139 99 154 
Madras 202,455 59,871 8,761 5,499 
Orissa 7,427 2,649 480 36 
wu, F. 235,874 2,689 977 856 
W. Bengal 594,782 64, 187 7,193 ‘1,464 
Total 1 1,933, 194 257, 951 oe 846 11,577 
Percentage 

of the Total 86.7 11.6 1.2 0.5 





TABLE II* ; 
Average Daily No. of workers in Mines covered 


by the Indian Mines Act. 





Year ¥fen Women Men Women Men Women 





1929 92856 24089 54235 28728 51954 17839 
1939 146827 50306 26253 57765 24093 
1940 156238 53344 30241 61476 26897 
1941 165356 55635 32776 64836 29334 
1942 162059 .. 61030 37053 66212 31292 
1943 153455 7111 56636 32547 66867 32745 
1944 135150 19321 60241 34625 79860 35751 
1945 137279 22517 62335 32975 91698 39486 
1946 135807 10782 66751 41605 96118 49313 
1947 151200 .. 62228 40067 101585 407263 








*Tables taken from the Indian Labour Year Book 1949-’50. 
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Trade Union Work.—It is a painful fact 
that there is a lack of sufficient organisation 
among our working women. Their participa- 
tion in the Trade Union movement is a recent 
development. Compared to the number of 
women attracted to politics, the number of 
those drawn to the Trade Union movement 
is very small. The political consciousness 
of our women is sufficiently developed; but 
they have not yet realised that the Trade 
Union movement is closely related and inter- 
linked with the political movement. It is true 
that work in a Trade Union is hard and no 
immediate results follow; and there is a 
total absence of glamour about it. All these 
factors conspire to deter women from the 
Trade Union movement. Educated women 
who are attracted to Trade Union work are 
indeed very few. As regards the working 
class women, they are totally unequipped 
to be able to build up a strong Trade Union 
organisation and assume its leadership. 


In dealing with the problem, we shall first 
examine the reasons that militate against 
women workers organising themselves and 
assuming leadership in their Trade Unions. 
The general apathy among women workers 
as such is due to three factors: 

(1) Working class women have no 
leisure to allow them to take up 
the leadership of their Trade 
Unions. The burden of running 
a family is so heavy that after the 
day’s work in a factory or a mine, 
they hardly find time or energy 
to carry on the Trade Union acti- 
vities. The physical exhaustion 
of a woman worker is positively 
higher, which, coupled with such 
extra work at home as nursing the 
sick if any, child care and 
complete preoccupation with 
other family problems, leaves little 
or no time for active Trade 
Union work. 
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(ii) In assuming leadership in a Trade 
Union movement and carrying 
on its day to day activities, one 
has to cut oneself away from one’s 
family group and work alone. 
The social set up in India is such 
that women generally do not 
move out alone and especially at 
night. In Trade Union work, 
the time suitable to build up the 
organisation and_ increase its 
membership is generally the 
evening, when women workers 
are free from their work in the 
office or factory. Day to day work 
of a Trade Union has to be 
carried on singlehanded, which a 
working woman is hardly willing 
to or can do. She generally likes 
to live and move with her family 
group whenever she has leisure. 
Indian social traditions are such 
that it is unusual for women 
workers to take up the day to day 
activities of a Trade Union and 
assume its leadership. 


Lastly, their illiteracy, ignorance 
and superstition are equally res- 
ponsible for their non-participa- 


tion in Trade Union activities 
and refusing to accept the leader- 
ship thereof. 


The incidence of unionisation in Textile 
Industry in some big cities is relatively high 
but not imposing. Their employment ratio 
is about 27% in textile industry. In Bombay 
and Madhya Pradesh, women workers have 
played an important part in the struggles of 
the textile workers. They have picketted at 
the millgates, so that the strike-breakers 
should not succeed in their nefarious activi- 
ties; they have marched in processions and 
defied the bans imposed on meetings and 
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processions. They have given a brave fight 
to the police. And yet their active participa- 
tion in building up Trade Union organisations 
or in assuming the leadership thereof has not 
been very encouraging. Working women have 
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failed to assume leadership in the Trade 
Union Movement. 

The incidence of unionisation among 
women workers will become clear from the 
following table: 


TABLE III 
Growth of Trade Unionism among women workers in India* 





(No. of Unions from| 
which returns 


No. of 
Registered 
Trade 


Unions. received. 





Unions shown in Column 3 


under the Act were} —_-——_——— 


Men 


T bershi 
otal membership of the Percentage of 


women workers in 
Trade Unions. 


Women 








1927-28 
1932-33 
1937-38 
1939-40 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 


29 28 
170 147 
420 343 
667 450 
865 573 

1,087 585 
1,725 998 
2,766 1,628 
3,150 1,848 











99,451 
232,219 
375,409 
492,526 
853,093 
625,461 

1,267,164 
1,560,630 | 
1,831,514 


1.2 
2.1 
3.8 
2.7 
4.1 
4.5 
4.9 
6.2 
6.1 


1,168 
5,090 
14,703 
18,612 
36,315 
38,570 
64,798 
102,299 
119,355 


100,619 
237,369 
390,112 
511,138 
887,388 
864,031 
1,331,962 
1,662,929 
1,960,107 














Some Prominent Women Leaders.—Let us 
now review the extent and scope of the activi- 
ties of some prominent women Trade Union 
workers in India. To start with, they are 
indeed very few in numbers. It is essential 
to examine the extent of women’s interest in 
the Trade Union movement. The humanita- 
rian stand is an exploded myth and therefore 
we have to rule that factor out. If one is 
convinced that the general betterment of the 
society with a higher standard of living, a 
better awareness and perception, greater 
leisure and conscious life is possible by edu- 
cational, cultural and evolutionary methods, 
then that person alone is capable of parti- 
cipating in Trade Union work for the 
economic betterment of the Union members. 
This pre-condition is unexceptionable and 
must stand. 

Among our women Trade Unionists, the 
name of Miss Maniben Kara stands out 
prominently. She has, during the last twenty 


years, championed the cause of the working 
classes and has represented the working class 
point of view before International Labour 
Conferences. She has served as a labour 
representative on so many Government Com- 
mittees and was in the Central Legislative 
Assembly as a representative of labour. She 
courted imprisonment twice for conducting 
the struggles of the working classes. She was 
the President of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress as well as that of the Indian 
Federation of Labour. At the invitation of 
the American Government, she visited the 
United States to study the social and labour 
problems in America. During the years 
1948-50, she was the President of the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. Yet one cannot say that 
she has taken special pains for emphasizing 
the cause of women workers and their organi- 
sation. In fact, Indian women leadership 
as a whole has not paid sufficient attention 
to the economic and organisational problems 





*Table taken from the Indian Labour Year Book 1950-51. 
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of working women. This specific distinction 
leads us to a pointed question: why was not 
any special attention paid to the distinctive 
interests of women workers as against all 
The answer is 
that if the lower rung of the ladder is taken 
care of the higher ones by force from below, 
tend to a higher level. If the cause of abori- 
and backward classes 
deserves attention, publicity and reward, then 
the 
workers stands out on a much higher and 
This fact has to be re- 
cognised without reservation. 

Mrs. Shanta Mukherjee, Mrs. Aruna Asaf 
Ali, Mrs. Ambika Joglekar, Mrs. Prabhashini 
Banerjee, Dr. Mrs. Maitreyi Bose, Mrs. 
Indirabai Ruikar, Mrs. Khedgikar, Mrs. Leela 
Alwaris, Mrs. Parvatibai Bhore, Mrs. Pujari, 
Mrs. Radhabai Kambale, Mrs. Bayanabai 
Deshmukh and Mrs. Dhondabai are some of 
the noted women who played an important 
part in India’s Trade Union movement. 
Mrs. Shanta Mukherjee was the Assistant 
Secretary of the All-India T.U.C. for two 
years. She has represented the A.I.T.U.C. 
on the Tripartite Labour Conference and 


workers, men and women? 


ginals extremely 


most emphatically cause of women 


more vital scale. 


also the International Labour Organization. 
Dr. Maitreyi Bose is, at present the Vice- 
President of the Bengal National Trade 
Union Congress and Mrs. Pujari, a woman 
working in a textile mill is on the Executive 
of the Bombay National T.U.C. Mrs. Aruna 
Asaf Ali was on the Executive of the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha in 1948. Mrs. Indirabai 
Ruikar played a prominent part in the 
working class struggles in Madhya Pradesh. 


She was arrested for leading a procession of 
textile workers in Nagpur in 1932. She con- 
ducted two big struggles of the Textile 
Workers in Rajnandgaon, for which she was 


prohibited from entering the State. She 
defied the order of the Government twice 
and entered the State and was immediately 
arrested by the police. Once, with Mr. R. S. 
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Ruikar, she defied the ban in 1939, when 
both of them were arrested and left with 
their smal] child at 8 p.m. in the jungles of 
Wagh River. Another time she was taken in 
a lorry and left in the vicinity of Edug 
District. Mrs. Prabhavati Das Gupta also 
had played an important part in the working 
class struggles in Calcutta and was the 
President of the Jute Mill Workers’ Union 
for two years. Mrs. Vimala Pratiba Devi is 
still working among the Coal Mine Workers 
in Asansol. She was connected with the 
Trade Union movement in Asansol for a long 
Mrs. Parvatibai Bhore was on the 
Executive of the Bombay Provincial Trade 
Union Congress and took an active part in 
the struggles of textile workers since 1938. 
Mrs. Ambika Joglekar is still active in the 
Trade Union movement. Recently she 
played a prominent role in the struggles of 
Bombay gas workers; she even resorted to a 
hunger strike on their behalf. Mrs. Radhabai 
Kambale, a woman working in a Textile Mill, 
was the Vice-President of Nagpur Textile 
Union for many years. Mrs. Bayanabai 
Deshmukh, also working in a Textile Mill 
in Pulgaon, was Treasurer of the Madhya 
Pradesh Textile Workers’ Federation. 


time. 


Mrs. Shanta Mukherjee was conducting a 
monthly “Shramika Mahila” which was 
exclusively devoted to the problems of women 
workers. She was obliged to discontinue it 
for lack of finance; the same seems to have 
been the lot of Kamgar Khabar a weekly 
conducted by Mrs. Ambika Joglekar. The 
Indian Trade Union movement is unable 
to carry on such constructive activities due to 
lack of finances. In Madhya Pradesh, I was 
editing a weekly Agragamit, which was 
mainly devoted to labour problems. The 
genenral apathy of the workers to shoulder 
the cost and expenses of such constructive 
activities, resulted in their breakdown, owing 
to the inevitable absence of finance. 
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Women not hostile to unionisation—My 
own experiences in the Trade Union move- 
ment have convinced me that women workers 
are not hostile to unionisation. I have toured 
some of the industrial centres in Madhya 
Pradesh. Women in Coal and Manganese 
mines used to attend union meetings and 
processions in large numbers and take active 
part in the struggles of the working class. 
But that is all as far as they would go and 
no further. Their economic slavery is so 
appalling that they never see any ray of hope; 
and so whenever a Trade Union leader 
visits their locality, they hail him as their 
“saviour” and would fall at his feet as at the 
feet of some God. They are unequipped for 
participating in the day to day activities of a 
Trade Union or hold any responsible position 
in a Trade Union organisation. 


Mrs. Indu Patel was connected with 
Trade Union work in the Jharia coalfields. 
She was an Assistant Secretary of the Koyala 
Mazdoor Panchayat for one year and Secre- 
sary of the Lodna Mine Workers’ Union from 
1948-49. Nearly one-third of the member- 
ship of the Koyala Mazdoor Panchayat con- 
sisted of women workers. She used to carry 
on some welfare activities also for women 
workers in the Jharia coalfields. Women there 
used to consult her even about their social 
and family problems. 


It is very sad and deplorable that only very 
few educated women have devoted themselves 


in the Indian Trade Union 
movement. Therefore naturally enough, 
sufficient attention could not be paid 
to the problems of women in industry. 
The few women who are there are 
so engrossed in the day today activi- 
ties of the Unions that they hardly find time 
to attend to the special economic and social 
problems of women workers. Hence our 
women workers still remain mostly unorgani- 
sed and unattended. 


to work 
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Need for Training in T. U. Work.—It is 
essential that working class women should be 
educated and trained in the organisational 
work of the Trade Union movement and its 
importance to the working class. The working 
class women need also to be trained as 
leaders, so that they can assume responsibility 
and leadership. So far no Trade Union lea- 
dership has been assumed by working class 
women. They might have come forward and 
participated in the working class struggles 
under stress of circumstances. Ordinarily they 
are rarely seen, as leaders in Trade Unions. 


If working class women have to assume 
leadership and carry on the day to day activi- 
tics of the Unions, they must have more 
leisure, more economic freedom and proper 
training ‘and education. So long as they are 
engrossed in the daily work at home and the 
problem of earning their livelihood, it is 
difficult for them to take their proper place 
as leaders in the Trade Union movement. 
It is, therefore, highly essential that those, 
who believe in democracy and freedom for 
the masses, should encourage all working 
class women to reach a status in life which 
would enable them to actively participate in 
the work of their Trade Unions. The place 
of a Trade Union in a true democracy is of 
vital importance. Trade Unions are the train- 
ing ground of democracy for the working 
classes; and thus they are the real backbone 
of democracy. As we go to the lower strata 
of society, the women play a much more 
important part in the daily life of the family, 
both as earners and managers of the home. 
In some parts of Madhya Pradesh and even 
in Bombay, women of certain castes and 
tribes are much more active and take initia- 
tive in the running of the family and also as 
earning members thereof. 


It is, therefore, of vital importance that the 
problems of women in industry should be 
studied carefully and put forward before the 
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public and the State, so that they may receive 
the necessary attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the people. It is also highly 
essential that women in India take their 
proper place as leaders of their Trade Unions. 


It is to be earnestly hoped that special 
facilities will be afforded to women workers 
so that they may take up their legitimate 
place in the Trade Union movement. 


It is also the duty of the women in the 
Trade Union movement in India not to 
confine the scope of their activities to the 
middle and higher class women, but to reach 


the homes and hearths of the toiling women 
working in the mills, mines and other 
industrial establishments. With the introduc- 
tion of adult suffrage in India under the 
new Constitution, women in industry are 
bound to receive increasing attention from 
the State and the leaders of various political 
parties. As our political democracy begins 
increasingly to develop into a full fledged 
economic democracy, working class women 
will, in the near future, attain an economic 
and social status, which will enable them to 
assume Trade Union leadership as_ in 
England, America and Russia. 
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BLIND CHILDREN AND THEIR REHABILITATION 
By K. N. K. Jussawaa 


; Though there are as many as two million blind in India, very little provision exists in 
this country for their education and training in useful occupations. Mr. K. N. K. Jussawala, 
in the following article, draws attention to this fact and says that though some pioneering work 
has been done in this field by voluntary workers, stili much remains to be done. The author 
focusses attention on the various problems of the blind and suggests ways and means of orga- 


nizing their education and training. 


Mr. Jussawala is Principal, Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay. 


In the vast sub-continent of India, some 
two million blind live and keep their body 
and soul by begging. This figure is just a 
rough estimate; for no definite statistics of 
the blind, total and partial, are yet available 
in India. 


It has taken centuries for people to realise 
that the blind, if provided suitable facilities 
and means, can be of service to themselves 
and others. The work of ameliorating the 
plight of the blind in India was started only 
about 60 years ago, the first school for the 
blind, a missionary institution, having been 
established in 1887 at Rajpur. What little 
progress has been registered so far is mainly 
due to the sporadic efforts made by volun- 
tary workers as well as of some of the blind 
themselves, who refused to believe that the 
loss of vision was a bar to their social regene- 
ration and cultural advancement. 


As a result of these sporadic efforts, the 
work for the blind has progressed at ran- 
dom in a sense that a number of institutions 
and associations have come into being for 
the service of the blind. Most of these bodies 
have insufficient funds at their disposal and 
hence have to struggle for their own ex- 
istance. However, a beginning has been made 
in the direction of bringing into prominence 
the problems of the blind and the methods 
of tackling them and ameliorating their 
sufferings. 

India has indeed to meet the gigantic pro- 
blem of providing educational and welfare 
services for 20 lakhs of her blind. The 
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following comparative statistics will be 
interesting : 

In the whole of India there are about 
40 teaching institutions for the blind in 
which approximately 1500 boys and girls 
receive training. This means that compared 
to the total number of educable blind 
children in the country, only 0.606 receive 
the benefit of some education. In the State 
of Bombay alone, it is calculated that there 
are some 5000 blind children between the 
ages of 5 and 20. In the U.K. and U.S.A. 
the number of blind per one lakh of the 
population is 175, in Austria 66, in Bulgaria 
and Italy 57, in Germany 60, in Belgium 
43 and in India as high as 500. 

Responsibility of the State-——The Govern- 
ments of all advanced countries of the world 
have taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of looking after the handicapped sections of 
their populations. In fact, they have recog- 
nized that it is the duty of the State to care 
for the disabled, the deaf, and the blind and 
the State Exchequer makes a provision for 
it in their budgets. 

In an under-developed country, such as, 
India, the welfare work for the handicapped 
is mostly shouldered by a number of volun- 
tary organisations and philanthropists. Only 
in a very few cases the States seem to have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility to 
see to their benefits. The fact is that, under 
the conditions obtaining at present, no State 
is likely to afford the luxury to fully provide 


for the handicapped sections of the popula- 
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tion, whenever a great majority of the normal 
human beings still suffer from poverty, 
illiteracy and low conditions of living. It 
may not, however, be logical to say that, 
because the normal beings are not yet 
culturally and economically rehabilitated, the 
handicapped people should be neglected. 


It is commonly realized that the blind, the 
deaf and the crippled, if not rehabilitated, 
become a heavy liability as unproductive 
members of the Society. On the other hand, 
any community stands to benefit if it adopts 
measures to throw open all the available 
facilities to educate and train the physically 
handicapped people, so that they become 
earning members of the society and add to 
the wealth of the country. If calculation 
could be made as to the number of all sorts 
of handicapped people in India and the 
burden they constitute by living as parasites, 
it would reveal that the amount that goes 
as waste or that remains unrealised by allow- 
ing hundreds and thousands of people to lead 
an idle life, would be more than the country 
could expect ultimately to earn if these people 
were made self-supporting. 


Conference of the Blind—In January 
1952, a Conference for the blind was conven- 
ed in Bombay, the first of its kind, which very 
successfully brought a number of institutions 
and organisations for the blind together to 
pass certain resolutions to lay down a 
uniform policy, as far as possible, to relieve 
the sufferings of the blind. The main pur- 
pose behind the Conference was to establish 
a National Body, so that the different bodies 
working for the blind could be brought 
together in it and their work coordinated. 
This is a very big step taken forward and if 
the objects of the Association are executed, 
there is no doubt that the combined efforts 
of all will make the weight of the huge 
problem felt on the Government and the 
public. For the present, the Headquarters of 
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the Association are in Bombay and already 


“the West Bengal has established as Branch 


Office in Calcutta. 


Even in the State of Bombay, the policy 
of co-ordination, as far as it is practicable, 
should be adopted to avoid overlapping in 
work. At present, the City of Bombay has 
two schools and two homes for the blind. 
There is a school for the blind in Poona, 
one in Ahmedabad which is housed jointly 
with the deaf and mute school, one each in 
Baroda, Mehsana, Visavadar (Junagadh) 
and Bhavnagar. Of the two schools for the 
blind in the city of Bombay, one is specifically 
for boys between the ages of 7 and 20 and 
the other accepts blind girls and boys of 
tender age. The two homes are again 
housed in one and the same building and 
yet do different types of work: one, an 
industrial home providing some employment 
to the trained blind, while the other admits 
children committed by the court. 


It is natural that the largest number of the 
blind will be found in the industrial home for 
the simple reason that, after completing 
their education and training in the teaching 
institutions, many of them, for want of any 
oranised aftercare services, will find their 
way into this only Home which can give 
them shelter and work. Most of the other 
institutions, which may be called schools, 
register a lower number of students than the 
maximum accommodation they possess. This 
is certainly not due to the fact that there are 
less number of blind children of educable 
age. The truth is that, in the distant villages 
where usually blindness is rampant, very few 
are aware of these institutions. Besides, a 
blind child from a very young age can prove 
a good source of income by taking up begging 
as its profession. The poor parents cannot 
be blamed for this because they think that 
they would be losing so much of their income 
by sending the child for years to a school, 
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which may after all give no guarantee of 
economic independence to the child. 


Blind Schools make Little Progress —With 
some 80 different institutions and organisa- 
tions working for the blind all over the 
country, it may be said that a good deal of 
progress has been made to ameliorate the 
lot of the blind. But, if a close study of the 
work these various bodies do is made, it will 
be noticed that, however laudable their 
efforts may be, they are not in a position to 
put in much solid work for certain very 
important reasons, the foremost of which is 
finance. In many of these institutions, the 
staff employed is both ill-qualified and ill- 
paid. A good deal of the energy of those 
who start these institutions is used up in 
collecting the required funds to keep the 
organisations going. The institutions for 
the blind are supposed to be all residential and 
money has to be found not only for their 
education but also for their physical needs. 
The Braille literature which is both scarce 
aad costly and the apparatus and appliances 
required for the education of the blind which 
again are dear and are to be imported from 
foreign countries add further to the difficul- 
ties. 


The work for the blind in dndia on the 
whole ought to be systematised and that can 
be done only if the various organisations keep 
themselves in contact with one another and 
follow a uniform policy and co-ordinate their 
activities. For instance, in the country, there 
is not yet started a single nursery school for 
blind children nor is there in existence an 
up-to-date workshop for the blind. Practi- 
cally no attention is paid to the female blind 
population, the majority of these institutions 
caring only for certain age groups among 
the blind. Nothing besides is done about 
the aged blind and even the partially sighted 
have hardly received any special care. All 
this must emphasize the fact that the on- 
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slaught of blindness comes at any time for 
any person. Commonly it is understood that 
blindness means absolutely no sight. This 
belief is fundamentally wrong for it really 
covers a very wide range of vision from total 
loss to fairly good sight. These variations 
in the degree of vision create their own pro- 
blems and in any organised scheme for the 
welfare and education of the blind, this 
important factor has to be borne in mind. 


All the advanced countries have therefore 
seen the necessity of laying down the proper 
definitions of blindness, so that all the blind 
coming under that definition stand to benefit 
by the welfare services in their respective 
countries. 

The ultimate aim of all education is to 
provide means and livelihood in accordance 
with the individual’s aptitude. While in India 
we have a number of schools for the blind, we 
have no facilities whereby the trained blind 
can be absorbed into industrial, professional 
or sheltered employment. This definitely 
results in an economic waste of the time, 
money and energy spent by the institutions to 
educate the blind children which may not 
return in a very large number of cases any 
dividend. Those who are directly concerned 
with the education of the blind have 
experienced that the most tragic period in 
the life of a blind person is when he leaves 
the school and finds that after all the educa- 
tion he has received he can find no suitable 
employment for himself. It is admitted that 
very often the onset of blindness causes a 
keen sense of frustration in the victim. That 
may be true but a blind person will un- 
doubtedly be more broken-hearted when, 
after strenuous efforts to forget his handicap 
and live like a normal being, he comes up 
against the wall which debars him from 
earning his bread. 


Government Report on Blindness.—In the 
year 1944, the Government of India issued 
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a report on blindness which is divided into 
two sections, the first dealing with the pre- 
ventive and curative measures and the second, 
with the education and welfare services for 
the blind. The report contains important 
suggestions for the organisation of the 
different services for the blind which could 
go to reduce the incidence of blindness and 
bring substantial relief to those afflicted by it. 
Among the causes responsible for the loss of 
sight are mentioned Small-pox, Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum (sore-eyes), Cataracts, Glau- 
come, Trachoma, accidents and injuries to 
the eyes, squint, short-sightedness, venereal 
disease, mal-nutrition, unhygienic and low 
conditions of living among the poverty 
stricken, ignorance about balanced diet and 
paucity of medical services in those parts of 
the country where they are essentially 
required. 


Blindness in India is often called a village 
affliction for it thrives mainly in villages. 
The village folk seldom care to go to a doctor, 
much less to a hospital which may be far 
away, unless the case becomes very serious 
and perhaps beyond remedy. To meet this 
need, some States, particularly Bengal and 
Bombay, have organized Mobile Eye Camps 
which periodically visit different districts in 
their areas and attend to thousands of cases 
every year. A good deal of advance pro- 
paganda is made about the Camp, so that 
those who wish to benefit by it come to the 
Camp for treatment and operation. This, 
of course, partly solves the problem, for there 
are many who believe that an eye cannot 
be replaced in a regular ophthalmic hospital, 
however efficiently run. 


As facts and figures prove, 90% of blind- 
ness in India is preventable or curable. In 
the United Kingdom, at one time small-pox 
and sore eyes claimed over 40% of blindness 
among the children. By adopting preventive 
measures, the U. K. has practically wiped 


off blindness by these two causes. Every 
baby that is born has to be vaccinated and 
also treated with a few drops of mild solu- 
tion of silver nitrate in the eyes, so that it is 
safe-guarded against small-pox and sore eyes. 
Doctors and nurses are responsible for it and 
negligence in this respect is considered a crime 
and the Law takes a serious notice of it. 
Every case of blindness, besides, is to be 
reported immediately and got registered. 
Not only this; the child or the person, so 
registered, is at once provided with educa- 
tional or welfare benefits by the Local 
Authorities who are now asked by the Govern- 
ment to care for all the handicapped people 


in their areas. 


On the one hand, the preventive measures 
have been successful in checking blindness 
and reducing the number of blind children 
and on the other, facilities for their education 
and training have successfully rehabilitated 
them as contributory members of the society. 
The system of blind education and the welfare 
services in the U. K. is so complete that it 
has provided a model for starting similar 
services for the other physically handicapped 
groups. All these services are now nation- 
alised and the State, more or less fully, 
shoulders the responsibility of looking after 
the well-being of all, though the credit must 
be given to the various voluntary organisa- 
tions which were set up in the past out of 
purely humanitarian motives to bring relief 
to the blind, the deaf, the mute and the crip- 
pled. So well and efficiently did they run their 
services that the State has allowed many 
of them still to exist and to continue their 
work or to assist the Government because 
of their long experience in that field. 


Voluntary Organization—In India also, 
we have a number of voluntary organisations 
which have displayed the same zeal to make 
happy the lot of those to whom nature has 
been unkind. The charitably disposed people 
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and the philanthropists as well as the humble 
laymen, fired with a missionary zeal, have 
selflessly given their money and service for 
the benefit of the suffering humanity. How- 
ever, if we only spoke about the number of 
the blind in India, we would be staggered 
not only by their numerical strength but also 
by the number of varied and complicated 
problems they give rise to. To organise and 
run educational and welfare services for 20 
lakhs of the blind would require huge finances 
and an army of workers qualified in this field. 


In the first place, if every State organised 
preventive measures to check the scourge 
of blindness, it would require a body of 
trained ophthalmic surgeons and a qualified 
nursing staff who would be posted at suitable 
centres within convenient reach of the village 
and town folks. In the resolutions which 
were passed at the First Provincial Conference 
for the Blind, Bombay, held in 1948 and 
at the All--India Conference for the Blind, 
Bombay, held in January 1952, the workers 
for the blind drew pointed attention to the 
inadequate medical services to treat eye cases 
and urged upon the States to take the neces- 
sary steps, so that the poorest of the poor 
could have the facility of being treated at 
his very door. How very essential this is, 
need not be repeatedly mentioned. 


Propaganda about Causes of Blindness.— 
It has often been suggested that, along with 
the adoption of preventive measures, a regular 
propaganda should be made about the 
various eye diseases and the causes of blind- 
In this respect, it is possible to print 
small illustrative pamphlets in the different 


ness. 


regional languages for free distribution 
among the people, showing what care should 
be taken about the eyes, the common diseases 
which cause blindness, the best remedies 
thereof, the danger of quacks, dust and 
flies. Looking to the illiteracy among the 
people, it should be advisable to exhibit 
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documentary films and suggestive posters. It 
has already been stated that the villages 
require the utmost help, for it is there that 
much of blindness breeds and thrives. Young 
ophthalmic surgeons, therefore, should be 
encouraged to work in villages for which 
every possible assistance ought to be offered 
by the States. 


There is no undue stress laid on this part 
of the blind welfare work for the lesser the 
blind we have in the country the lesser will 
be the cost a State will have to incur for their 
regeneration and education. In any case, it 
must be recognised that the output of a 
normal man will always be more than that 
of a physically handicapped person, however 
ably he may have been trained. For this very 
simple reason, all efforts must be made to 
minimise blindness in the country. A 
number of people every year go blind who 
would never have been, if timely medical aid 
and advice were made available to them. 
In other words, by taking a negative attitude 
we permit blindness to do its worst while we 
note that, practically in all the cases, we 
could have prevented it. 


Different Age Groups and their Educa- 
tion.—Since blindness comes at any time, 
educational and welfare services for the blind 
would have to be so organized as to look 
after the different age groups. We can con- 
veniently set out four age groups for the 
purpose. In the first group, we have children 
upto 6 years to be cared for in nursery homes. 
The chief aim of such homes will be to 
train the blind babies to so adjust themselves 
to their handicap as to be able to develop 
the same habits as normal children. The 
main activities in these homes will be, there- 
fore, directed towards their complete re- 
habilitation. Music, skilful manual training 
through handling of various articles to know 
their shapes, sizes, weights, smoothness, 
roughness, etc., clay modelling, plenty of 
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open air games, climbing, swinging, playing in 
sand pits, studying the surroundings, smelling 
plants and flowers, smelling them to distin- 
guish one from the other, listening to the 
various sounds and recognising them and so 
on are some of the activities which could be 
organised in the nursery homes. The child- 
ren should be constantly under medical and 
ophthalmic treatment specially for those who 
require it. At this particular time, children 
need not be pushed into fingering Braille. 
An intelligent staff will know how to lead 
the child in a natural way to the study of 
Braille later. Braille consists of 
embossed dots, counting bids and sorting 
them out according to their sizes will train 
the little fingers to use dexterously their 
tactful power. Habits of cleanliness, physical 
and mental, a well balanced diet and pro- 
perly regularised activities will produce the 
desired results. 


Since 


The second group will be for children from 
7 to 12. Here the children will have their 
schooling in Braille and in other subjects, 
with again plenty of games, exercises and 
other extra-curricular activities which would 
assist them to take a lively interest in their 
environment. Emphasis will also have to be 
laid on manual training and the curriculum 
ought to include simple crafts for boys and 
girls to make things so that, as they grow up, 
they will be in a position to make a clever 
use of their fingers. 


The third age group will be up to 16 and 
the children falling under this group will 
have a systematic education in all the subjects 
which are taught to the normal children. I 
need not repeat about plenty of activities 
outside the time-table which are very essential 
for the blind for their healthy growth. 


From 16 onward, we may have a sort of 
bifurcation in accordance with the intellectual 
capacities of the blind. Those blind who 
show a high intelligence quotient should be 
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allowed to pursue the academic education 
up to the S. S. C. Examination. The others 
should be encouraged to qualify for suitable 
crafts which they can take up as means of 
livelihood in future. 


The U. K. Experiment—In the United 
Kingdom, two public schools exist to admit 
students for higher education. The one in 
Worcestershire is for boys and the other at 
Chorleywood for girls. In both these 
Colleges, as they are called, the competent 
blind receive just the same type of education 
which is imparted to the normal children in 
the other grammar schools. The blind, after 
passing out of these Colleges, get employed 
as shorthand-typists, telephone operators, 
piano tuners and repairers and physio-the- 
rapists, after completing the course in the 
physiotherapy school managed by the 
National Institute for the Blind. There are 
other avocations also for the blind which call 
for ability and skill. 


For the second group of students, training 
is provided in a number of industries and 
crafts and after four years’ thorough ground- 
ing they either enter a sheltered workshop for 
the blind or take up a job in a factory. There 
are, in the United Kingdom, about 70 
sheltered workshops for the blind, the biggest 
being in Glasgow. The trades followed in 
these workshops are interesting. They in- 
clude shoe repairing, machine knitting, both 
circular and flat, mattresses and brush 
making, upholstery, wire works, soap and 
plastic manufacture, basketry, and cane-work, 
furniture making, piano tuning and weaving 
of mats. The workshops secure large Govern- 
ment and hospital contracts and their annual 
output amounts to thousands of pounds. 
During the last War, many of these work- 
shops showed good profits. However, things 
have changed after the War and almost all 
of them are now running into heavy losses. 
All the blind workshop employees may not 
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be able to produce the maximum expected 
of them in a week’s time (they are paid 
weekly wages). At the same time, a minimum 
wages is fixed by the Government which 
every worker must get to make decent living 
possible. If a blind worker produces less, his 
wage is made up by an augmentation which 
may come to a few shillings or over a pound 
every week. As a result the workshops 
present a deficit balance every year. 

Where practicable, the blind are employed 
to work in their own homes for which pur- 
pose the National Institute for the Blind, the 
Royal London Society for Teaching and 
Training the Blind and other bodies run the 
Home Workers Scheme in their respective 
areas. A Home Worker is supposed to be a 
better workman and has the advantage of 
being assisted at home by his wife, if married, 
or by any other member of the family. He 
is supplied raw materials at market rate; and 
his articles which remain unsold are collected 
and disposed of by the Society under whose 
care he may happen to be. This scheme de- 
cidedly is much better and cheaper than the 
workshop method of employment. 

But the best way of getting the blind 
employed is in open industry. In such cases, 
the blind enter factory employment 
and are in no way a_ burden to 
others so far as their income is 
concerned. Factory employment for the 
blind became a possibility at the time of the 
Second World War when there was shortage 
of man power. The St. Dunstan’s and the 
National Institute for the Blind took a lead 
in this matter and after a hard struggle 
succeeded in securing jobs in factories for a 
number of blind. In the year 1950, the 
National Institute for the Blind was able to 
place 300 blind in factory employment. 
Actually, today, the number of the blind 
employed in open industry exceeds that in 
the sheltered workshops for the blind. This 
has been achieved by the excellent Placement 
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Service which these two organisations have 
evolved. There are paid Placement Officers 
who are expert industrialists, who visit fac- 
tories, speak to the Managers and find out 
the kind of work which a blind person can 
do and then select the suitable blind for train- 
ing and fix them up for work. 


The blind can be proficient in a number 
of trades and professions if they are given 
facilities for training and are offered opportu- 
nities of employment after their training. In 
the Western countries, certain trades are re- 
served for the blind and other handicapped 
in factories, etc., and it is now the practice 
to give employment to them upto a specified 
percentage of the total employees in a factory. 
Investigations are made in the beginning to 
find out as to what particular mechanical 
process will suit for the employment of the 
blind, and then ways and means are found to 
train the blind able to do such work or who 
show a natural linking for such work. Em- 
ployment then follows on the same basis as for 
those with sight. The owners of factories 
report on the quality of the work by the blind 
and these reports are practically in all cases 
favourable; so high is the standard of effi- 
ciency maintained by the blind workers. No 
room is kept for any slipshod modes of work 
and the blind, in spite of their handicap, have 
to return value for value. Certain amenities 
are provided to the blind employees volun- 
tarily by the employers. Blindness is such a 
big handicap that it results in 25% liability. 


Vocations for the Blind—In India, we 
have still only simple trades for the blind. 
The training is such as to turn out workers 
who more or less cannot commercially com- 


pete with the normal workers. A lot of 
improvement is necessary in this and the 
question of opening an Employment Bureau 
thereafter may become imperative. But what 
is of primary importance is to organise the 
nature of training in such a way as to make 
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the blind expert craftsmen and put them in 
a position to hold their own in the market. 


The following list of trades and vocations 
will give an idea of the possibilities of 
employing the blind in them: Sisal hemp 
boekbinding; envelope making; 
tailoring ; wickerwork ; silk bag making ; hawk- 
ing; newspaper selling; canvassing; insurance 
agency; leatherwork; metal work; poultry 
keeping; journalism; law; translation work; 


work ; 


salesmanship; secretarial, laundry and mat 
making work; moulding bricks; paper packet 
and tape making; grinding and husking 
work, etc. 


Over and above this, the blind can be 
trained to be musicians, masseurs, teachers, 
telephone operators, shop keepers, etc. The 
blind can also be employed as Home Teachers 
and their success in this is recognized every- 
where. Those blind who cannot earn all 
on their own may be employed in sheltered 
workshops on wage system. 


The Ford Company has in employment 
about 11,000 handicapped workers, of whom 
about 1,200 are totally or partially blind. 
Mr. Edsel Ford writes (1943): “No Com- 
pany regards such employment as charity 
or altruism. All our handicapped workers 
give full value for their wages and their tasks 
are carried out with absolutely no allowances 
or special considerations. Our real assistance 
to them has been merely the discovery of 
tasks which would develop their usefulness.” 


Much work in this direction remains to be 
done in India. In other countries far ad- 
vanced in rehabilitating the blind, the whole 
intricate problem of integrating the sightless 
has been very methodically dealt with and 
the State and Society have both joined hands 
in securing independent living for those blind 
who can be contributing members of the 
society. The aged and the disabled blind 
have also been adequately provided with 


pensions and other relief to make their life 
cheerful and tolerable. 


Expert Planning Necessary—This matter 
of rehabilitation of the blind in India requires 
to be thoroughly organised. It cannot fully 
take shape unless the systems of education 
and technical training for the blind have been 
put on sound footing. There are very few 
of the blind in India who can earn in- 
dependent bread. For a majority of them, 
the only possible employment may be in 
sheltered workshops with subsidies from the 
Only expert 
planning can treat this question with success 
and it cannot be done overnight. 

What is Blindness—The question “What 
is blindness” is not so simple to answer for 
a layman, because there are several factors 
related to blindness. 


Government or the society. 


Usually blindness implies total loss of sight. 
This belief is not correct. Blindness exists 
in varying degrees from person to person. 
In between total loss of vision and normal 
retention of sight, there are various shades 
of blindness and each such group has its 
exclusive mass of problems. 


Popularly it is regarded that with blind- 
ness comes also mental, moral, economic and 
social setbacks, complete in their effects. 
This is another wrong belief. Here again the 
cause of blindness has to be considered which 
sometimes destroys mental capacities and 
sometimes leaves the mind unaffected. Helen 
Keller lost her sight and hearing from the 
effects of a very bad fever but her mental 
equipment was fortunately left unmarred. 
She is today acclaimed as the “Wonder Lady” 
of this and perhaps of many succeeding 


centuries. 


Blindness does not come to persons only 
at a particular age. There are ‘born’ blind, 
adult blind and aged blind. That is, blindness 
comes not as one commands but at any time it 
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pleases and in any form or intensity it chooses. 
It is sometimes accompanied with other 
handicaps, as in the case of Helen Keller. 
It may also leave physical deformities, 
ugliness and feeble mindedness behind it. 


Individual mental cast has also to be borne 
in mind when we try to understand blindness. 
All the blind are not the same. As with the 
sighted, so with the sightless, individuality 
counts. Otherwise there would not have been 
Brailles, Fawcettes, Homers, Miltons, Pear- 
sons, Nilkanthrais, Roys and others 


For practical purposes, we should then 
consider blindness as a mere physical loss. 
In so doing, we accept the blind as otherwise 
normal beings, capable of instruction and 
deserving a social status equal to that 
conceded to those more fortunate than they. 
This alone will enable us to solve, in a 
practical manner, the problems of the blind. 


Blindness is defined in many _ ways, 
depending on the angle with which one 
views it. Doctors will say that it means 
incapacitating a person from making a 
normal use of his eye sight, never mind the 
cause or the age. The objective way followed 
is by means of the Snellen Chart, used by 
all ophthalmic surgeons. Persons having 
vision of 20/200 are called blind. The 20/200 
signifies that the topmost chart line which 
is normally readable from a distance of 200 
feet is read only from a distance of 20 feet. 

Lt. Col. E. Kirwan, an ophthalmist, has 
defined total blindness as being inability to 
count the fingers of the hand from one 
foot; a person is classed partially blind if 
he is not able to do so by stretching his hand 
out. 


An economist will define blindness as 
making an individual to eke out an indepen- 
dent living. 


From the social point of view, that person 


is blind who cannot “hold his own in 
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Society”, whereas from the point of view 
of an educationist, blindness will denote that 
condition of cyes as will not make it possible 
for an individual to educate himself through 
ordinary print. India has yet to arrive at a 
scientific definition of blindness to avoid 
doubt, confusion and varied misinterpreta- 
tion. 


Like discussions on blindness, there are 
many degrees of blindness as well as many 
types of the blind. There are the nervous 
blind, the challenging blind, the servile 
blind, the despairing blind, the aggressive 
blind, the mentally wrecked, or even morally 
dissipated blind, and the blind, who show 
traits of refined intellect and a high moral 
tone, the frustrated blind and the kecp-up- 
the spirit types, the impressive and the 
unimpressive blind, the socially acceptable 
or the ‘revulsion’ sorts, and so forth. This 
should make clear why individuality counts 
so much in the treatment of the blind. 
Grouping all the blind into just one class 
is most dangerous and undesirable. At the 
mention of the word blind, it is false—not 
to say stupid—to create a picture of an 
individual in rags whom we meet at street 
corners or of an entity possessed of genius 
to perform impossibilities or incredible 
miracles as may have been witnessed by us 
on occasions outside or inside some blind 
institutions. Variety in individuality is not 
the monopoly of only those with sight; it is 
equally shared by the sightless too. All the 
lame or paralysed are not the same, and so 
we must acknowledge the clear fact that 
there are blind and blind. 


A lot of confused thinking prevails among 
the sighted about the blind, their cruel fate, 
their capacities and powers or powerlessness. 
One class of people consider them to be 
bereft of all gifts to be of any use to them- 
selves or others; another group credits them 
with superhuman powers, There may be 
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intermediary classes of people who either 
gossip about them or make guesses about 
their ability to perform one trick or the 
other. 


This clouded consideration by the sighted 
of those who are really in no way different 
from any group of normal human beings 
makes a complex problem only more be- 
wildering. The blind have, therefore, come 
to be segregated from society whereas they 
have the birthright to be in it as its part 
and parcel. If their claim to citizenship has 
not been justifiably accepted, it is mainly 
because of the ‘halo’ of myths that is diffused 
round the blind. 


Of the five senses, sight is the “master 
sense’. Its loss, at least temporarily, creates 
a condition out-of-gear with the remaining 
senses. 

If we take the instance of a baby which 
has lost its sight in infancy, we find that the 
normal channel of knowledge is closed for 
it. It has, therefore, to relie on the other 
senses to collect impressions of its environ- 
If the parents are understanding 
enough, they will bring the child’s other 
senses into active play. Unfortunately, the 
parents do not always come out to be so 
very understanding and the baby remains 
blind and its other senses grow numbed out 
of disuse. Consequently, the child comes to 
be educationally retarded 
acceptable. 


ment. 


ind socially un- 


If we imagiue the case of an adult losing 
suddenly or gradually his sight, he recedes 
from society out of frustration and suffers 
a mental and physical collapse. What he 
needs is a good shaking to rouse him to 
recognise that, in spite of his severe handi- 
cap, he can still be a useful man. Readjust- 
ment to new conditions again makes him live 
his original self. But facilities for this must 
exist to prevent him going insane or com- 
mitting suicide. 
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These examples need not convey the idea 
that all children blinded in tender age or 
all adults going abruptly or slowly blind 
will develop according to plan. But broadly 
speaking, this is the usual result. One point 
noticed, viz., that the 
blind, left to themselves, will always be a 


must, however, be 
liability in one from or other and if reclaimed, 
will turn out useful members of the society. 


So very much are we addicted to the 
use of sight to reccive sensory impressions, 
that we fail to realise that other faculties 
many times interplay to fix these impressions 
on the mental plate. We forget the “inner 
eye” that sees things even when the physical 
eyes slumber. We count on memory which 
helps to retain these impressions. When we 
eat pudding we see it and taste it but miss 
perhaps its savoury odour. We shall admire 
the colour of a silk cloth but hardly enjoy 
the thrill of feeling its texture. Blindness 
must automatically awake other senses to 
substitute it and there is no miracle about 
it if the blind addresses a person by his name 
on hearing his voice or knows the presense 
of ladies in a hall through perfumes wafted 
to his nostrils. Efficiency comes more by 
practice than by simple seeing. 


Improper grasp of these facts has led us 
astray in our conjectures about the blind. 
It is our vision, therefore, which necessitates 
correction to view the blind from the right 
perspective. 


Importance of Hearing Faculty.—On 
having lost his sight, a blind person depends 
most on his sense of hearing. It is believed 
that about 75% of his impressions of the 
outside world come to him through his 
auditor sense. He also has to fall on his 
olfactory and tactual senses to tell things 
one from the other; so also it may be that 
he tastes things, not always, with directed 
attention to notice some unusual flavour. 
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The constant use of his other remaining 
senses sharpens them and this is only a 
natural and a matter-of-fact development 
rather than a wonderful phenomenon. 
Commonly we say that God compensates 
the blind by bestowing on him added gifts, 
such as, over-sensitive touch, extraordinary 
power of smell, or a keen sense of hearing. 
Scientifically, it has been proved that in 
many cases it is contrary and that with 
blindness other senses go dim unless educated 
to perform their functions. 


Limitations of Other Senses.—But how 
far can this education be carried? Standing 
at the seashore, a sighted person will embrace 
the whole landscape in breadth, length and 
height measured by miles. And the colours? 
The sightless will be satisfied by the smell 
of salt water, the sea breeze and a few 
intermingled sounds that will be overtrying 
for him to know from what objects they 
originate. This brings out very significantly 
the limitations of the other senses in com- 
parison with sight. That is one thing. It must 
also be noted that the factor of fatigue sets 
another big limitation to the four senses still 
possessed by the blind. This will be easily 
understood if we recollect some of our ex- 
periences when we were constrained to use 
our senses other than sight, e.g. when we 
happen to be in a dark room. We stimulate 
our sense other than sight to know our 
whereabouts but not for any length of time. 
Fatigue takes possession of us, if not fear. 


Reading Braille fatigues the fingers more 
quickly than reading a printed book with 
the eyes. The same is the case with the other 
senses also. 

A child at home will develop in accor- 
dance with the attitudes shown to it by 
those who come in regular contact with it. 
A normal child usually claims normal 
attitudes from its parents at home. Diffi- 
culties specially arise in abnormal and 
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sub-normal cases and the failure of the 
parents to cope with the uncommon situa- 
tion may result in headaches and sorrows. 
Attitude is one of the many influences 
shaping the destiny of a child. Our likes 
and dislikes are the creations of our attitudes 
to things. One man’s poison is another man’s 
food, and similar other sayings have at 
their back the influence of man’s favour or 
disfavour towards certain aspects of life. 


How we take up certain attitudes cannot 
be easily described. At times, it is a subtle 
process and almost inexplicable. At school 
‘A’ could make friends only with ‘B’ and 
not with ‘C’ though ‘A’ has no grudge 
against ‘C’. Some of our attitudes are with 
us from birth as in our preferences to sweet 
over bitter or to beauty over ugliness. 
Religion, status in life, education and culture 
are the influences that shape our attitudes. 
These are patent as when we resent falsehood 
and like truth, or wish to move only among 
an intelligent class of people. 


But attitudes can themselves be wrong for 
they may generate from distorted concepts. 
Religion is good, but bigotry is not. Loving 
intelligent company is helpful but detesting 
those not blessed with mental capacities is 
surely injurious to both and in the end to 
society. Recognition of this has produced 
harmony out of discord and literacy out of 
illiteracy. Pages of history are tainted with 
persecutions, tyranny, murder and arson 
because of the failure to produce correct 
understanding of situations. 


Modern philosophy has removed many 
of our misconceptions of things and brought 
about a change for the better in several of 
our attitudes. Our attitude to blindness is 
one example of this changed attitude and 
the world is happier for that. 


Society and the blind have for long been 
out of true with each other, because they 
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have misunderstood each other’s relative 
position. While this has become a story of 
the past in some countries, in India and 
many of the Asiatic lands these sad episodes 
persist with baneful consequences. 


Blind Children Neglected—In the home 
of the poor, the blind child is a neglected 
creature as in the home of the rich it is a 
pampered and spoiled little ‘rajah’. In both 
cases, parents’ ignorance produces adverse 
results and prevents the normal growth of 
the child. The poor man’s blind baby is 
slovenly in habits, awkward in gait, uncouth 
and possibly expressionless due to mental 
starvation. The wealthy man’s blind baby 
receives more than what it wants and gives 
less than it should in return. As a result, 
it is a demanding, sullen, and give-me-all 
product. In one case, the child comes to 
think that life, as far as it is concerned, is 
to live alone in a corner; in the other, it 
considers it its birthright to get as much out 
of others as required without a thought for 
them. Home environment, it will be seen 
is not so congenial for the wholesome growth 
of these children. 


Society has not so far given much careful 
attention to the problems of the blind. It 
approaches the blind more on the basis of 
the prevailing beliefs about them than in 
a mood to be of real assistance to them. 
There are fatalists who are convinced that 
afflictions come as punishments for previous 
sins and, therefore, are to be suffered 
quietly; there are superstitions about certain 
maladies which cause blindness as in the 
case of small pox, or there is the deep-rooted 
philosophy that the blind are good-for- 
nothing beings and the only service to be 
rendered to them is to help them with a few 
coppers or to carry them safely across a 
road. 


The blind in their turn have come to 
imagine that their lot is impossible of 
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improvement, that they are born to be 
dependent and to live as parasites. The 
verdict of society—unfair in all respects— 
has quietly been accepted by the blind and 
so the thin end of the wedge inserted 
centuries ago has widened the gap between 
the two. The blind have happened to exist 
more and more apart from the society. Only 
their regeneration back into the fold of the 
society will ultimately give them their true 
position in life. 


The whole discordant note would have 
been too jarring but for the fact that neither 
the Society nor the blind are to blame for 
these feelings of unfriendliness and lost love 
born of incorrect understanding begotten by 
age-long customs, ignorance and superstitions. 


The whole question then boils down to 
this: that, unless society is instructed about 
the needs of the blind and in understanding 
their problems better, the right background 
cannot be obtained to bring the blind to 
social patterns. In the absense of this re- 
quisite information, society will continue to 
think that what it does is just the thing 
required of it. 


The blind necessitate a corresponding 
rational comprehension of their position in 
society—how much they are dependent on 
their sighted friends for their amelioration 
and how far they can be of help to them 
to enjoy equal right with others. This mutual 
understanding will do the spadework for a 
complex planning of the betterment of the’ 
wretched conditions in which the blind have 
been living. This is discarding old robes 
for new, in thought and attitude. 


We have noted before the numerical 
strength of the blind in India. Their very 
number is staggering and in combination 
with their innumerable problems, the subject 
wears a more thorny appearance. It is a 
Gordian Knot but it requires no slap-dash 
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cutting. That can be understood from what 
we have been discussing so far. Two factors 
go to relieve us of this confused state of 
affairs. 

Firstly, we have the examples of the 
Western countries which have done splendid 
work in this field. From them, we can obtain 
all our data for a scientific solution of this 
problem. 


Secondly, we had in our own country 


‘some pioneers who, aware of the facilities 


provided on the Continent for the education 
and welfare of the blind, undertook similar 
tasks here, inspite of the odds facing them. 
We are hundred years behind our Western 
brothers, but we have been growing stronger 
in this work in the last fifty years. One 
cannot find adequate words of praise for 
these torch-bearers for the magnificent efforts 
made by them to light the path to education, 
social rebirth and economic independence 
of their sightless fellow sufferers. What is 
therefore, needed is the consolidation of 
what is already there and its expansion and 
well-planned development. 


Much Remains to be done.—It will, inspite 
of the creditable work done by some of 
these pioneers, have to be admitted that 
much yet remains to be done. Private 
enterprise has only gone to accentuate the 
immensity of the work that awaits the 


attention of the Government and the society. 
For one reason, it must be understood that 
even the best efforts on the part of these 
enterprising individuals will hardly carry 
them to touch the mere fringe of the whole 
question. 


In the National Scheme of education, the 
care of the blind children and their training 
ought to form an integral part. Sooner or 
later, the Government of India will have to 
consider the question of social and cultural 
integration of the blind. The scheme out- 
lined here may be given shape to as and 
when finances permit, and there are enough 
trained workers to implement it. It would 
also be advisable to establish a Research 
Department, the important task of which 
would be to find out suitable fields of 
employment for the blind. Properly equipped 
training centres for the blind also would have 
to be established. The blind then could be 
employed in sheltered workshops, or in thcir 
own homes under the Home Workers 
Scheme, or in open industry or, in the case 
of intelligent blind, in offices and professions. 


In conclusion, one cannot refrain from 
mentioning the necessity and the valuc 
of Legislation by which (i) blindness could 
be defined; (ii) the blind could be regis- 
tered; and (iii) be provided benefits of 
education, training and employment. 














WORLD SOCIAL WORKERS MEET 


By L. S. KupcHEDKAR 


This is an age of conferences and committees, says Mr. Kudchedkar and points out 
that though not much is ever achieved from the point "of view of a cynic, these conferences do 


help in promoting goodwill and understanding among people, communities and nations. 


Against 


this background, the author gives, in the following article, his impressions of the six-day Sixth 
Session of the International Conference of Social Work at Madras in December 1952. 


Mr. Kudchedkar, Registrar of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, was Public Relations 


Officer of the Session. 


dominated by conferences and 
a world gathering of social 
workers is not without some  signi- 
ficance. Whether we like it or not, it has 
become customary to hold annual sessions 
such as, 


In an age 
committees, 


of different professional workers, 
doctors, engineers, teachers, scientists as well 
as other specialists including economists, 
philosophers, historians and the like. There 
is no doubt that these meetings do afford 
opportunities to persons from different places 
to get together and exchange their ideas and 
experiences in their respective fields of acti- 
vity. An annual professional conference is a 
recognised forum for common understanding 
and deliberations, in which specialised 
knowledge and experience are pooled together 
for general benefit and advancement. 


Judged from this standpoint, professional 
mectings are always worthwhile and serve 
as promoters of better understanding and 
goodwill among the participants and also 
focus public attention on new problems and 
their solution or treatment. It is in this light 
that a world session of an international body, 
such as the International Conference of Social 
Work, should be viewed and _ evaluated. 
Many distinguished workers engaged in 
rendering service to their fellowmen have to 
offer their personal knowledge and experience 
to the session, thus making an advance on the 
contemporary state of human learning. One 
often makes the fatal mistake of starting 
from first principles, not realising the progress 
already achieved in the professional field 


concerned. It is essential, therefore, to ensure 
that delegates to an international conference 
do not keep the deliberations at the elemen- 
tary level, but hold their discussions at an 
advanced stage of thought and action. What 
an international session is expected to con- 
tribute is new light on social problems and 
new ways of tackling them. A world gathering 
of social workers and social scientists must 
march a step forward towards peace and 


progress. 


Let us then attempt to assess the proceed- 
ings and deliberations of the Sixth World 
Session of the International Conference of 
Social Work, held in Madras in December 
1952. In this brief review, the aim is to 
record the author’s personal appraisal on 
the basis of his impressions of the six-day 
hectic activity. The plan is not to report the 
proceedings in detail, but to present a bird’s 
eye view in a_ perspective, and to 
estimate the contribution of the session to 
world understanding and goodwill. For 
social welfare is the basis of all human pro- 
gress and it knows no frontiers of class, creed 
and nationality. This is the only sphere in 
which all humanity is one and there are no 
distinctions cither political, religious or 
governmental. 


“The role of social service in raising the 
standard of living” was set as the main theme 
of the Conference. Its specific aspects were 
discussed in four Commissions and ten Open 
Discussion Groups. The peoples living in un- 
der-developed regions yearn for better living 
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standards, increased opportunities and a 
greater measure of human dignity. It is the 
fundamental belief that social service has an 
important part to play in achieving these 
goals and providing greater sccurity and 
social justice to all the peoples of the world. 


International Gatherings.—The year 1952 
was a period when India had the good 
fortune of playing host to several inter- 
national gatherings and hundreds of 
foreign delegates who visited us. This 
contact with other countries of the 
world through their accredited repre- 
sentatives is sure enough to promote 
world understanding and goodwill, which are 
the most pressing needs of today. For the 
first time, social workers from all parts of the 
globe met in an Asian country on Indian 
soil and it was gratifying to know that they 
were all thrilled by their visit and thought it 
fit to take from India as much as they could 
give her in the realm of culture, education, 
literature, art and social life. Out of about 
950 Indian and 300 foreign delegates, many 
were able to renew their old friendships, many 
more made new contacts and an atmosphere 
of friendly fellowship and goodwill prevailed 
all round. In fact, the Government House 
Estate on the Mount Road of Madras 
appeared as a small world in itself humming 
with activity from morning to night. 


If I am asked to single out one person who 
made the greatest contribution to the Con- 
ference and who left an indelible impression 
on all of us, he was Mr. George E. Haynes, 
President of the Conference, whose inspiring 
and cordial leadership throughout the session 
was a unique experience. Those who heard 
him at the closing plenary session of the 
Conference would not forget his words of 
wisdom for many years to come. Many of 
us have to learn from Mr. Haynes the charm- 
ing and pleasant ways of conducting the 
business of large bodies of 1,500 members and 
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more. This warm-hearted Englishman at the 
helm of the affairs of the session wiclds an 
inestimable influence on his fellow-workers 
and, by his gracious personality, almost 
creates an ethos so peculiar to him. ‘The 
clarity of mind, the strong sense of purpose, 
an cloquent diction, and a sweet temper are 
among the noble attributes of Mr. Haynes’s 
personality. His spirit of dedication and sense 
of unity should be the two watchwords for 
the younger gencrations to learn from his 
example. Speaking to the youth in particular, 
Mr. Haynes said: “In the field of social 
service, above all other ficlds at the present 
time, young people can make the utmost 
contribution to the peace and happiness of 
the world”. It was also a new light on skills 
and techniques in social work, when he 
emphasised, “It is not enough if we have 
merely goodwill. We do need knowledge, 
understanding and training. Skill or techni- 
que is only another word for finding out how 
you can do your job better. In whatever job 
one is placed, there is always scope for doing 
it better and for this purpose, it is necessary 
to cultivate the sense of right perspective in 
the light of fresh knowledge and experience.” 
The closing remarks of Mr. Haynes struck 
a note of cautious wisdom and visionary 
optimism. “What is it that we need?” he 
asked. “In all countries at this moment, man 
is bedevilled by his own fears and the fears 
of his neighbours. What we have to do in 
this world is to restore the faith in man as 
man. I believe that through the field of 
social work, we can help to do it more effec- 
tively than through any other kind of service. 
We have chosen the way of service. Let us 
continue in the years to come to travel on 
together and find in that way our own truc 
fulfilment.” 

Organisation.—For the sake of convenience 
we shall discuss the Conference from 
three points of view: organisation, business 
and social and cultural recreation. The 
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organisers of the Conference deserve high 
praise for its efficient management in all 
respects, whether it was food for thought or 
food for the stomach. The main secret of 
the success of such a gigantic conference lay 
in the warm and cordial hospitality provided 
to its delegates and in the general care and 
interest shown during the session. The six-day 
deliberations were almost ably conducted 
through a daily schedule of plenary scssions 
in the morning, followed by simultaneous 
meetings of the four Commissions and ten 
Open Discussion Groups in the afternoon. 
To provide social and cultural recreation, 
there were exhibitions, institutional visits, 
receptions, music and dance recitals and 
social welfare films. The hectic programme 
kept everyone busy from carly morning to 
late night. The presence of such a distin- 
guished and large gathering was also made 
use of for other professional meetings, such 
as, those of the International Federation of 
Social Workers and Schools of Social Work. 


Plan of Business.—In general, the plan of 
the business proceedings of the session was 
most satisfying, as it afforded excellent oppor- 
iunities to all participants for the exchange 
of ideas and the sharing of experiences on 
an international level in the field of social 
service. The plenary sessions on four 
mornings were intended to highlight some of 
the outstanding aspects and related issues of 
the main theme, such as, health, education 
and community welfare as well as to give 
attention to some concrete significant develop- 
ments in the different parts of the world. 
The lead was given in the monumental dis- 
courses on Basic Human Needs and Standards 
of Living by Mr. Lester B. Granger of U.S.A. 
and Dr. J. F. Bulsara of the United Nations 
respectively. 

In order to make this World Session as 


significant and fruitful as possible, the work 
programme and the method of operation were 


so designed as to give the National Com- 
mittees of the Conference the responsibility 
of the preparation of reports on well-planned 
questionnaires and thus to produce material 
of real significance in relation to the main 
theme of social service and the raising of 
standard of living. The four international 
Commissions, representative of each parti- 
cipant country, gave serious consideration to 
the four fundamental problems: (1) training 
for leadership in social service, (2) the appli- 
cation of social work skills and techniques to 
the problems of underdeveloped areas, (3) 
social implications of technical assistance 
programmes, and (4) regional co-operation 
in social service in South-East Asia. The ten 
Open Discussion Groups provided adequate 
opportunities for delegates to exchange ideas 
and experiences with the representatives of 
foreign countries on subjects of their special 
interest and pursuit. These Groups discussed 
in four sessions in the afternoons when the 
Commissions considered their agenda, services 
for child, youth, family welfare and the 
physically handicapped. The other subjects 
included welfare services in industry, social 
aspects of population, housing and migration 
as well as agricultural co-operation and social 
progress, social security, and the integration 
of economic and social planning, which were 
carefully considered in detail in relation to 
the main theme of the session. 

Exhibition of Social Work.—From the 
viewpoint of international contacts with 
experts, the Conference was a great success. 
It provided a world-wide forum for the 
exchange of views in different fields of social 
work. One of the outstanding features o/ 
the session was the International Exhibition 
of Social Work which illustrated modern 
trends and developments in various countries 
and served as a source of inspiration. Dealing 
with the achievements of the Conference in 
brief, one must mention its main contribu- 
tion in strengthening the bonds of old friend- 
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ships and forging new ones. It brought to 
the notice of the foreign delegates both the 
quality and the quantity of social work done 
in India, and they were struck by the high 
order of social welfare and the selfless service 
rendered by many prominent workers in 
various parts of the country, though they 
were not extensive relative to the needs 
of India. The deliberations of the Commis- 
sions and the Discussion Groups were guided 
by specialists in different spheres and their 
outcome, in the form of reports and recom- 
mendations, was a monumental contribution 
to the scientific study of social work. 


Chronological Review.—Now let us make 
a chronological review of the session. At the 
inaugural session held in a specially erected 
and tastefully decorated Shamiana, a 
mammoth audience of about 3,000 distin- 
guished guests and delegates heard eloquent 
addresses from Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Shri Sri Prakasa and 
Mr. Chester Bowles. Dr. Rene Sand and 
Mr. George E. Haynes aso made brief 
speeches on the occasion. The speakers 
largely dwelt on the main theme of the 
Conference and discussed some of the out- 
standing questions related to it. The greatest 
highlight of the inaugural session was a 
thought-provoking address by Mr. Chester 
Bowles, which was conspicuous for _ its 
sincerity and deep feeling for India’s aspira- 
tions and her problems. 


As Chairman of the International Con- 
ference Organising Committee, Dr. Jivraj 
Mehta spoke on the growth of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work and its contribu- 
tion since its inception in 1947. He also 
surveyed in general terms world problems 
with particular reference to health, educa- 
tion, food, work and employment. Appro- 
priately, he mentioned the two salient aspects 
which governed the Indian outlook on the 
standard of living, namely, its material and 
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cultural implications. He further strongly 
asserted social service as the fifth factor in 
addition to the already recognised four factors 
of production—land labour, capital and 
organisation—without which, he believed, it 
was not possible to obtain efficient labour and 
competent organisation. 


Welcoming the 1300 foreign and Indian 
delegates in her speech, Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Chairman of the All-India Reception 
Committee, stressed: “Social work is an 
ideal platform for international co-operation, 
for the human heart is quick to respond to 
suffering. It is for social work to relieve and 
alleviate suffering and herald the creation of 
a world order when people can live in peace 
and happiness. Indeed I have a feeling that 
U.N.O. holds out a ray of hope in a world 
darkened by war clouds, solely because of the 
splendid humanitarian work of its specialised 
agencies. I am sure that those who have 
gathered here today from all parts of our 
own country are anxious to learn from the 
experience and example of the good work 
done in other countries of the world whose 
ambassadors of goodwill are with us and it 
is my very fervent hope that the collaboration 
and fusion of minds that these meetings must 
afford will result in the evolution of newer 
and richer patterns of thought and action”. 


Shri Sri Prakasa, Governor of Madras, in 
his inaugural address, expressed his deep joy 
and satisfaction at being able to play host 
to the International Conference of Social 
Work in Madras State with its noble tradi- 
tions of public service. Briefly touching on 
the main theme, the Governor said: “If we 
of all the lands of the world—East or West, 
North or South—come together in a spirit 
of true comradeship, we would be able to 
understand each other, and help in the 
solution of the problems that assail us all 
alike. ‘The first truth is of sorrow’, said Lord 
Buddha as he started on his great mission of 
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mercy to teach mankind the basic causes of 
its suffering and unfold before it the noble 
paths that, if followed, lead to sorrow’s 
ceasing. The fundamental problem, thcre- 
fore, is of sorrow; and the purpose of man 
through the ages has been to understand its 
cause and do his best to remove it. You, as 
great social workers of the world, are also 
faced with the same problem of sorrow and 
of suffering; and you are all engaged in the 
noble task of finding out in your own way, 
what causes this sorrow and how this can 


be eradicated.” 


Mr. Chester Bowles, American Ambassador 
in India, in an outspoken speech asserted 
that, within the next ten years, a profound 
change would take place in under-developed 
areas and asked: “Will it be a revolution of 
violence and destruction or will it be a 
revolution of non-violence, evolution and 
understanding?” He then proceeded to give 
his impressions of the Indian scene and spoke 
on food, the Five Year Plan, village uplift 
and community welfare. In a stirring appeal 
for world understanding and co-operation, 
Mr. Bowles said: “For better or for worse, 
we are living in one world. More than one 
billion people of the underdeveloped areas 
are awakening from their long and fitful 
slumber, eager to move forward, eager for 
peace and for understanding.” Concluding 
his speech, the Ambassador said: “In the 
years to come, may we learn to work together 
constructively and co-operatively in the 
pursuit of the great objectives to which this 
Conference had dedicated itself.” 


The Second Day.—The morning following 
the inauguration, the Conference got a good 
start in the leading speeches of Mr. Granger 
and Dr. Bulsara. The address on the basic 
human needs by Mr. Granger was, to my 
mind, most illuminating, presented in a lively 
manner with a distinct originality of thought 
and ideology. As usual, Dr. Bulsara made 


another studied and comprehensive discourse 
on standards of living, and thus set the 
machinery of the session in motion. The 
developed conscience of the world today, he 
said, agrees that, besides an adequacy of the 
fundamental necessities of food, clothing and 
housing for maintaining a family in physical 
efficiency, the family, the pivotal unit of 
society, needs for its social well-being, services 
in the fields of health and medical care, 
education, recreation and cultural expression. 
In a concluding remark, Dr. Bulsara warned 
the less advanced nations to learn more and 
more to depend upon themselves for their 
salvation and to develop their own resources 
on the basis of self-help. For, it is true of 
nations as of individuals, he said, that no 
external crutches can perpetually prop them 
up, if having the strength, they refuse to stand 
on their own legs. 


In the afternoon, the Commissions and the 
Groups held their first session and commenced 
their deliberations. In the evening the lawns 
at Raj Bhavan, Guindy, were crowded with 
the guests of the reception given by the 
Governor of Madras. There was a spirit of 
gaiety and cordiality and it afforded the 
delegates a splendid opportunity to renew 
their friendships and also to relax a little after 


the day’s strenuous proceedings. 


On the third day, Dr. Rene Sand of 
Belgium addressed the plenary session on 
health and standard of living and stressed 
the fact that health cannot be given to 
people, it demands their participation. Health 
should be taught and practised, he said in the 
home, at school, on the job and in the com- 
munity at large. It was a scholarly discourse, 
full of practical significance dealing in detail 
with the practice of health in all the dif- 
ferent settings of human life. “With the re- 
covery of health,” Dr. Sand said, “comes a 
new dignity, the will to raise one’s condition, 
the urge for action, the enjoyment of life. . . 
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We want the whole world to be full of songs, 
not war songs, but the songs which spring 
from the enjoyment of the right kind of life.” 

Visits and Entertainment—The plenary 
session then heard firsthand accounts of 
significant projects involving the team ap- 
proach in France, Jerusalem and Thailand. 
Later after lunch, the Commissions and the 
Groups resumed their discussions. In the 
evening, the delegates were taken round to 
social service agencies and before the day 
was over, they had the privilege of witness- 
ing a dance recital by Shrimati Rukmani 
Devi of Kalakshetra, Adyar. It was indeed a 
pleasing performance which gave the 
foreigners a glimpse of Indian dances and 
an insight into the social and cultural life as 
depicted in them. 


Next day Dr. Charles R. Hendry of 
Canada, addressing the delegates on com- 
munity organisation in rural and urban areas, 
said: “Social work, as a professional discip- 
line, is a deposit of systematic and transmis- 
sible knowledge and skill in establishing help- 
ing relationships that preserve human dignity, 
responsibility and resourcefulness. Social 
work is concerned with the dynamics of dis- 
covering human needs, developing social 
policy, and devising social technology. Com- 
munity organisation, as one process in re- 
lating community resources to human needs, 
is indispensable in raising the standard of 
living of people and particularly is this the 
case in undeveloped areas.” 


Community organisation is the soul of 
social progress in India today, as in any other 
country of under-developed resources and 
Dr. Hendry’s speech should be most stimulat- 
ing and instructive to the Indian leadership 
at this juncture in our social development. 
His address was followed by three more on 
significant community welfare centres in dif- 
ferent regions of the world. 
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The Commissions and the Groups con- 
tinued their deliberations for the third day 
after which the delegates were invited to the 
Mayor’s reception. There was thus one more 
opportunity for friendly fellowship. 


Speaking on education and standard of 
living, Mme. Alva Myrdal of the UNESCO, 
Paris, said that ignorance was one of the 
main roots of poverty together with popu- 
lation. She said education was a pre-re- 
quisite for rapid improvement of living 
standards and asked for a continuous inter- 
action between educational reforms, health 
and social reforms and economic investments. 
Thereafter, the delegates heard about some 
significant projects in fundamental education 
in India, Ceylon and French Overseas 
territories. 


There was another round of institutional 
visits, after which the delegates were enter- 
tained to a musical recital by Srimati M. S. 
Subbulakshmi, the nightingale of the South. 
Earlier in the day, the Commissions and the 
Groups concluded their deliberations and 
formulated their reports and recommenda- 
tions. 


Reports and Recommendations.—On the 
closing day the Chairmen of the Commissions 
presented their reports which were followed 
by the recommendations of the Groups. 
Though it is not possible to reproduce here 
these reports, the reader will get a fairly 
accurate picture of the hard and strenuous 
labour put in by these 14 specialised bodies 
over a space of four afternoons from the sub- 
stantial outcome of their deliberations. 


Commission I (on Training for Leader- 
ship in Social Service) expressed the view 
that peoples of the world were so eager to 
establish for themselves social services to meet 
their physical, social and economic needs, 
that in almost every country, the supply of 
qualified personnel to administer rapidly ex- 
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panding services was almost everywhere 
lacking. Because of this chronic personnel 
shortage, tremendous importance is attached 
to the development of leadership through 
which the requisite supply of qualified 
workers can be recruited and prepared for 


their dernanding tasks. 


This leadership, in the opinion of the 
Commission, was to be at least of three types 
—Professional social workers who may be 
termed as welfare officers, social welfare 
workers and social welfare helpers. 
Under the circumstances prevailing today 
in highly developed as well as undeve- 
loped areas, each of these three types of 


leaders is not only important but indispensa- 
ble. Inasmuch as each type of the leader has 
a particular contribution to make in improv- 
ing the standard of living, it is to be expected 
that the qualifications, training and prepara- 


tion. of each type should be suited to the 
duties that each is expected to undertake. 


Preparation of professional social workers 
can, in the opinion of the Commission, best 
be done in professional schools. Professional 
social workers to lead in underdeveloped areas 
should be “generalists”, well equipped with 
knowledge and skill in work with groups and 
communities and highly skilled in the art of 
communicating to others their knowledge and 
skill. These leaders require particular com- 
petence in the fields of social policy, ’ pro- 
gramme planning and broad social action. 

The Commission placed great emphasis on 
the importance of character, attitudes and 
personal attributes of these leaders. 


Commission II (on the Application of 
Social Work Skills and Techniques to the 
problems of underdeveloped areas) formu- 
lated a definition of social work and agreed 
that social work skills and techniques were 
needed from the earliest stages of planned 
endeavour to raise the standard of living in 
underdeveloped areas. ; 
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The concept of raising the standard of 
living has a double component of improve- 
ment in the physical condition of living, in 
food, clothing, shelter and health, and also 
(through education and other means) of 
improvement in the quality of life, in the 
relationship between the individual and his 
society. 


The Commission was of the view that 
social work skills and techniques were needed 
at three levels, namely: (i) in determining 
any policy and plan for social development 
programmes, (ii) on a regional basis for 
general administration and supervision of the 
operation of social services, and (iii) among 
the rank and file workers. 


The fundamental problem which faced 
the Commission was whether social work 
and techniques, which were developed in 
the western countries, were applicable in the 
context of mass poverty and ignorance of the 
underdeveloped areas, and if so, how they 
could be applied. Delegates from the under- 
developed areas felt no doubt that they were 
reluctant, but it was clear all through the 
Commission’s discussions that it was only 
by actual experimentation that they could 
effectively adapt and use them to meet the 
problems of their areas. Such experiments 
were being widely undertaken and it was 
obvious that much more regular pooling of 
mutual experience was needed. 


Commission III (on Social Implications 
of Technical Assistance Programmes) con- 
sidered two main principles as the basis of 
all technical assistance programmes in the 
social field, namely, the principle of self-help 
to be applied both at the national and local 
level and adaptation of technical assistance 
to the social, economic and sociological con- 
ditions of the country assisted. The Com- 
mission stressed the fact that consultants and 
advisers must be chosen not only for their 
technical ability but also, and above all, for 
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their adaptability. They should be open- 
minded men of wide outlook, without pre- 
conceived ideas, whose main care should be 
to search for methods and solutions adapted 


.to local conditions. The specialists should 


have the insight to realise that it is more 
important to stimulate and inspire the local 
people to take the initiative in the solution 
of their own problems than to take executive 
action themselves. 


Commission IV (on Regional Co-opera- 
tion in Social Service in South-East Asia) 
considered practical proposals for regional 
co-operation in social service and thought it 
desirable to establish a regional office of the 
International Conference of Social Work to 
exchange ideas and information and to co- 
ordinate the progress of social work in the 
region. Among other proposals made by this 
Commission were the formation of study 
groups to assist the planning of social welfare 
and publication of bulletins dealing with 
social work. The Commission gave consider- 
able thought to the lack of trained social 
workers and to the need for the training of 
social workers. Accordingly, it proposed the 
establishment of schools of social work on a 
regional and countrywise basis and also 
suggested intra-regional fellowships for social 
workers in South-East Asia. Another fruitful 
field of regional co-operation, in the opinion 
of the Commission, was to arrange for the 
provision of the interchange of experts and 
personnel in the field of social service within 
the region as well as short-term observation 
and goodwill visits, seminars and conferences. 


It is gratifying to note that this Commission 
made several profitable suggestions which 
would be perhaps within easy reach of 
governmental and private agencies for their 
implementation. 


The Groups discussed the question of 
promotion of welfare services with a view 
to raising the standard of living of the people. 


The session considered, in general, the cate- 
gories, such as, children, the youth, the family, 
the physically handicapped, the industry and 
also concentrated on the social aspects of 
population, housing, social security, migration 
and the integration of economic and social 
planning. Among the various recommenda- 
tions made by the Groups, only some sali- 
ent ones can be reproduced. 


Summary Recommendations.—It was the 
general view that university students should 
help in voluntary social services without 
detriment to their studies and that youth 
movements should be advocated. 


It was reaffirmed that social workers 
should base all their welfare work on the 
respect for and preservation of the family 
idea. The conference advocated family coun- 
selling, education of mothers through 
women’s clubs, visual aids on various aspects 
of child care, as some of the ways of helping 
the parents. The rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped also evoked considerable 
interest. The Group pleaded for a change in 
the public attitude towards the problem of 
the physically handicapped. The presence 
of prejudice is a basic threat to the handi- 
capped and affects them socially as well as 
emotionally. It was deemed essential to pro- 
vide services for the training of handicapped 
individuals and for their vocational guidance. 
As regards welfare services in industry, the 
session advocated its objectives to secure 
better industrial relations, better realisation 
of the human right of workers to live well, 
a rise in the standard of living and increase 
in production. The social aspects of popula- 
tion and housing emphasised the need for 
practical and scientific methods of contra- 
ception and advocated family planning. 
The problem of housing was discussed both 
from the physical and emotional points of 
view; and sanitation, water supply and other 
basic needs were also considered. 
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Agriculture and Co-operation.—The Con- 
ference advocated widespread agricultural 
co-operation as a means of social progress 
and recommended the training of co-opera- 
tive workers and education in co-operation 
as well as methods of organisation. The prin- 
ciples and plans of social security came up 
for careful consideration and the Group re- 
commended that there should be a planned 
development of social security programmes, 
including social insurance, social assistance 
and social services. The social implications of 
migration created a new awareness among 
the delegates and the need for welfare ser- 
vices to migrants was stressed. It was also 
emphasised that appropriate international 
machinery to facilitate the undertaking of the 
problem, the elimination of restrictive barriers 
and orderly and economic movements be 
established. 


Economic and Social Planning.—A signi- 
ficant lead was given to the question of the 
integration of economic and social planning 
and recommended that all planning should 
take into consideration the cultural aspira- 
tions of the people and maintain their free- 
dom. It further expressed the need for re- 
cognising that planning, both social and 
economic, was the concern of all the people 
and not merely of a few technicians. The 
common tendency to demarcate social and 
economic planning was noted and the need 
was stressed for their effective integration. 


On the whole, the session gave a fillip to 
the new role of social services in relation to 
the standard of living in different human 
settings and the recommendations, in general, 
drew pointed attention to the promotion of 
living standards by more effective and eff- 
cient utilisation of welfare services in different 
spheres of social work. 

Closing Plenary Session—The closing 
plenary session was the pleasantest event of 
the week, thanks to its masterly handling by 
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that presiding genius, Mr. George E. Haynes. 
It was a tribute to his able, friendly and 
cordial individuality which distinguished 
him in the entire congregation. A word of 
encouragement, another of appreciation, cau- 
tious and tactful phraseology, all enlivened 
by a subtle sense of humour and choice senti- 
ments befitting the occasion, undoubtedly 
contributed to its signal success which it so 
richly deserved. A batch of representative 
delegates were invited to speak, giving their 
impressions of the session and it was delight- 
ful to hear them couch their warm senti- 
ments in apt diction. There was no doubt 
an atmosphere of sweet sadness at the parting 
of ways after the kind, cordial and natural 
fellowship which the Conference so clearly 
evoked in the hearts of all the participant 
delegates of the 30 countries of the world. To 
crown the gaiety and unity of the occasion, 
the Conference concluded its sixth historic 
world session with the community singing of 
Auld Lang Syne. 

Among the other events during the week 
were the meetings of the International Fede- 
ration of Social Workers which discussed the 
organisation and objectives of the Federation 
and considered the role and responsibility of 
professional social workers in assisting in the 
development of sub-professional activities. 
The International Committee of Schools of 
Social Work also convened its informal 
meeting to consider the scope of social work 
and the demand for professional and auxi- 
liary social workers in the Far East. The 
delegates utilised this opportunity to discuss 
the scope, curricula and status of schools of 
social work in Asia as well as the needs of the 
Asian student in a western university. These 
sessions of the allied bodies of professional 
social work provided to the delegates an 
excellent scope for the exchange of views on 
professional subjects and helped in clearing 
considerable ground in their respective fields 


of service. 
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The Madras session will go down as an 
important milestone in the annals of social 
work. Though not much is ever achieved, 
from the point of view of the cynic, in such 
gatherings of professional workers, these 
conferences do help in promoting goodwill 
and understanding among people, commu- 
nities and nations. It is not merely the 
lack of goodwill among us all that is 
hampering human progress; but there is the 
unfortunate misunderstanding which _ is, 
sometimes unconsciously, often deliberately, 
created to the detriment of international co- 
operation. 


The VI session of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work did well in focussing 
world attention on the role of social service 
in the promotion of the standard of living 
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and surely marched one step forward in its 
progressive journey towards the goal of one 
world. The good achieved in Madras, an 
Asian city, will speak well for the so-called 
underdeveloped region of South-East Asia, 
and will go a long way in cementing the 
bonds of unity and friendship and in 
creating a spirit of goodwill and fellowship. 
When this new spirit pervades the whole 
world, there will come to fruition the long- 
cherished ideal of humanity as one family. 
Social service has a vital role to play in 
the years to come in bringing the peoples of 
the world closer in human relationships, 
without the frontiers of man-made class, 
creed or nationality. The social servant should 
be a torchbearer of the new social order 
based on equality, fraternity and justice to 


all. 
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TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


TWELFTH CONVOCATION 


(Sunday, 7th December 1952 at 5-30 P.M.) 


Director's Report 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Before I present a review of the work of 
the Institute during the year, allow me to 
welcome you to our 12th Convocation 
ceremony this evening: On this occasion, 
departing from my usual practice of giving 
a comprehensive account, I shall briefly touch 
upon our different activities since the last 
Convocation. 


The year 1952 began with a six months’ 


training course in Criminology and Correc- 
tional Administration which was inaugurated 
on the 5th January, 1952 by Shri Morarji 
Desai, the then Minister for Home and 
Revenue, Government of Bombay. It was 
organised in co-operation with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
and the Government of India. Dr. Walter C. 
Reckless, Professor of Social Administration 
at the Ohio State University, U. S. A., was 
the U. N. Technical Assistant in this mission. 
I am pleased to report that as many as 15 
State Governments deputed 47 jail officers 
to undergo this special training. On the 
successful completion of this training pro- 
gramme, a ceremony was held on the 27th 
June 1952 to award certificates to the 
officers when Shri H. V. R. Iyengar, 
Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India, presided over the function. 
The trainees subsequently left for their 
respective places of duty and, according to 
all reports, they are doing their best to 


introduce some of the new progressive 
techniques for the rehabilitation and treat- 
ment of the juvenile and adult offenders. 


In addition, an All-India Conference of 
Inspectors-General of Prison was orga- 
nised in Bombay in March 1952 which was 
attended by the heads of the Prison Adminis- 
tration of various States. Later in May, 
another Conference, this time of the Chief 
Probation Officers of the States of Bombay, 
Uttar Pradesh and Madras, was convened 
to discuss problems relating to juvenile delin- 
quency, probation and after-care. Several 
significant recommendations were made by 
both these Conferences, which are under the 
consideration of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, New Delhi. 


One of the recommendations suggests that 
every prison with a population of 500 offen- 
ders should have a welfare officer, specially 
trained in scientific methods of social work, 
to maintain personal contact with each pri- 
soner, and also to establish liaison between 
the prisoner and his family. Another import- 
ant proposal deals with the desirability of 
establishing a Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services for lock-ups, probation services, 
after-care, juvenile courts and child welfare 
institutions. It is gratifying to mention that 
the conference of- Inspectors-General of 
Prisons also recommended that the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences should be a 
centralised training institution for advanced 
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instruction for superior jail staff in India. 
You may be aware that the Bombay Jail 
Reforms Committee resolved as far back as 
1946 that our Institute be recognised as an 
all-India training centre for specialised 
courses in Correctional Administration. 


Arising out of these recommendations, it 
is now proposed to introduce a regular one- 
year special course for State candidates to be 
deputed by different Governments in India 
for training at our Institute from 
January 1954. This special course will 
include class instruction, practical work as 
well as field research and will be open only 
to graduates of recognised universities, select- 
ed and recruited by State Public Service 
Commissions for training for jail service. 
Untrained officers already employed in prison 
departments but fulfilling the necessary 
admission requirements will also be admitted 
to this course. The entire question is at 
present under the consideration of the 
Governing Board and the Government of 
India. 


In order to assist Dr. Reckless, whose work 
became heavy on account of the large number 
of trainees, Dr. Edward Galway of the Social 
Defence Section of the United Nations, 
arrived in Bombay in March 1952, at the 
special request of the Government of India 
and the Institute. Dr. Galway assisted 
Dr. Reckless in the work of the training 
course and later made his services available 
as consultant to different State Governments 
relative to the problems of prevention of 
crime, treatment of offenders, probation and 
after-care. From July to October 1952, Dr. 
Galway was on tour in different States and 
several Governments availed themselves of 
his expert services. May I place on record 
our warm appreciation of the work done by 
Drs. Reckless and Galway during their brief 
stay in our country? We were happy also to 
have Mrs. Reckless and Mrs. Galway in our 
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midst, and we sincerely hope that their visit 
to our country has been profitable and 
interesting. 


Dr. Reckless’ mission in India has suc- 
ceeded in propagating new and progressive 
concepts in the field of prison administration, 
rehabilitation of offenders, control and pre- 
vention of crime. There has been a keen 
awakening in prison reform and a new out- 
look has been created by his visits and 
contacts all over the country. We hope that 
the progressive movement thus sect afoot will, 
in the years to come, gain strength and 
produce abiding results. Dr. Reckless has 
submitted his report on his mission in India 
to the United Nations, and we are looking 
forward to knowing more of his expert 
recommendations and valuable suggestions 
regarding Correctional Administration. 


Let me take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation ‘of the United Nation’s 
valued co-operation in this pioneer activity 
of international significance. The interest of 
the officials of the Technical Assistance 
Administration and of the Government of 
India has greatly contributed towards the 
outstanding success of Dr. Reckless’ mission 
and I wish to convey my personal thanks and 
the deep gratitude of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences to the United Nations and 
the Government of India for making this 
unique endeavour possible. 


While I am dealing with the subject of 
the special training course to be organised 
by the Institute, I may state that there is a 
proposal under consideration to extend our 
training facilities to students from other 
Asian countries. We hope to welcome some 
of them in our midst in the not too distant 


future. 


At the close of the last academic year, the 
Faculty re-examined the training courses and 
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revised their contents in the following four 
divisions : 


Relations and Personnel 


Management, 


Family and Child Welfare, 


Industrial 


Social Work in Medical and Psychiatric 
Settings, and 

+. Public Welfare 

and added two new ones: 


Administration, 


|. Group Work and Community Organisa- 
tion, and 


2. Social Research 
In view of the growing interest shown by 


the the State 


Governments in Development 


Government of India and 
Community 
Projects, we have taken timely action by 
introducing a special course in Group Work 


and Community Organisation. 


Similarly, it was felt that there was need 


for trained rescarch workers in educational 


institutions, Government departments, busi- 


ness houses and social service agencies. 


Although social research as a profession has 
opened new vistas of employment for 
University graduates in social sciences, young 
men and women find no training facilities 


The 


Universities have not yet paid adequate atten- 


in scientific methods of social research. 
tion to this aspect of training for career 
building and there has been so far no full- 
fledged specialised course in this area offered 
In view of these short- 
demand for 


in any part of India. 
and_ the 


graduates traincd in modern techniques of 


comings frequent 
social research, it was deemed desirable to 
offer a year’s course in this field and the 
Institute has organised this new section with 
the assistance of Dr. A. M. Lorenzo and Dr. 
P. H. Prabhu, members of the Faculty who 
are specially qualified to take up this work. 
A proposal is now under consideration to 
keep this course open to graduates in social 
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suitable 
academic qualifications. The main objective 
of this course will be to train graduates as Re- 
search Officers for undertaking social and eco- 
nomic surveys under Government Research 


sciences and social workers with 


Bureaus and social service agencies, and also 
for holding teaching positions in schools of 
social work and Research Departments of our 
Social Research 
in India 


infant 
need careful 
planning for its normal growth and develop- 


Universities. is an 


science and it will 


ment. 


As regards the work of the Faculty, I have 
to report that at the request of the Planning 
Commission, the services of Dr. B. H. Mehta 
made available from 16th March 1952 

» 30th 1952 the 
Commission as Adviser on Social Programmes. 
We that Dr. Mehta took a 
substantial part in the drafting of the social 
service section of the final Five-Year Plan. 


were 
November on loan to 


understand 


1 am glad to report that the Faculty con- 
tinue to serve on several of our University 
Boards of Studies dealing with social sciences 
as well as make their honorary services avail- 
agencies. In_ this 
mention that the 
Director of the Institute was nominated to 
the Council of States by the President of 
India to represent social service in Parliament. 
With the consent of the Trustees and the 
Governing Board, he accepted the nomina- 
tion and has been attending the sessions of 
the Council in addition to his responsibilities 


able to various social 


connection, I may also 


at the Institute. 


During the year under review and before 
the close of 1952, the Faculty will have 


participated in the following international, 


national and state conferences: 
1. The All India Conference for the Blind, 
Bombay. 
2. The U. P. State Conference on Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare, Lucknow. 
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4. The Town and Country Planning 
Symposium, Bombay and Delhi. 

4. The International Conference on Plan- 
ned Parenthood, Bombay. 


9. The International Study Conference 
on Child Welfare, Bombay. 

6. The Sixth International Conference of 
Social Work, Madras. 

7. The First All-India Conference of Pro- 

bation Officers, Madras. 


These conferences have given them ample 
opportunities for reading papers presenting 
modern ideas in their respective fields and 
for exchanging views and experiences with 
eminent social workers and social scientists 
from India and different parts of the world. 

In recent years, the annual selection of 
students has become difficult in view of the 
growing demands for admission from different 
areas. This year we had as usual a large 
number of applications. But on account of 
restricted employment opportunities at pre- 
sent, and limited training facilities in terms 
of field work placements, we were obliged 
to admit only a small number. Accordingly, 
out of 136 applications received, the Faculty 
selected 35 candidates, out of whom only 
23 were finally enrolled for the session which 
commenced on 26th July 1952. A statewise 
distribution of the applications received and 
admissions made is given below: 


States Applications Final 
received admissions 

Assam 3 

Bengal 6 3 
sihar ) 

Bombay 41 8 
Delhi 3 -- 
Hyderabad 4 1 
Madhya Bharat 2 

Madhya Pradesh 9 2 
Madras 13 

Mysore 2 — 

















Applications Final 


States eae -agitty 
received admissions 

Orissa ] 
Punjab 7 _- 

Pepsu l 

Rajasthan | 
Saurashtra 2 2 
lravancore-Cochin 14 l 
Uttar Pradesh 18 2 
136 23 


It is gratifying to note that the State 
Governments are taking increasing interest 
in professional training for social work and 
since 1951 the Government of West Bengal 
have sanctioned two scholarships of the value 
of Ks. 1,270/- per annum for the two best 
students of that State undergoing training 
at our Institute. In the total enrolment of 
84 students, there are 18 scholars deputed by 
Governments and private agencies, and below 
is a brief statement in regard to 18 such 


scholars. 

The Government of India a 
The Bombay Government J 
The Hyderabad Government 2 
The Punjab Government | 
The Saurashtra Government 2 
the Travancore Government l 
The West Bengal Government | 
Private Agencies 2 

18 


Of the batch of 25 students receiving their 
Diploma at this Convocation, 10 have 
specialised in Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel Management, 14 in Public Welfare 
Administration and 1 in Medical and 
Psychiatric Social Work. We hope that these 
outgoing students will find suitable oppor- 
tunities in the near future to be of some 
service to their fellowmen in need of help 
and guidance. 
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The Students’ Union has been quite active 
in organising a varicty of interesting events 
during the year. The Guinea Pig Trophy 
Debate was held on 3rd November 1952 
under the Chairmanship of Professor T. K. 
Tope of the Government Law College. I am 
happy to announce that Miss C. A. Balsekar 
was judged as the best student debater of 
the year, to whom the Trophy will be 
awarded this evening. It was also decided 
to award special prizes to the three next best 
debaters. I am happy so say that the Guinea 
Pig Trophy has proved useful in stimulating 
debating activities of the Union. 


The Press Club to which a reference was 
made last year has continued to function 
successfully and students and members of the 
staff have shown much enthusiasm by con- 
tributing interesting articles on various social 
problems. The Bharat Jyoti, with which 
special arrangement was made for the publi- 
cation of the articles, paid a sum of Rs. 223/- 
which was distributed among the writers 
according to their respective contributions. 
The Press Club provides facilities for those 
who possess aptitude for journalistic writing 
and incidentally helps in educating public 
opinion on social problems. We have no 
doubt the Club has now stabilised itself 
and will continue to serve as a permanent 
feature of the Institute’s public relations. 


Likewise, the Alumni Association has’ also 
been active this year. Recently, a variety 
entertainment programme was staged in 
Bombay and donations were collected in aid 
of the socially handicapped children. A sum 
of Rs. 3,000/- was realised from the receipts, 
Rs. 2,000/- of which has been allotted equally 
to four child welfare institutions in the city. 
We offer our warmest congratulations to our 
alumni for their humanitarian efforts and 
wish that the Association will continue to 
take interest in welfare activities outside their 
professic nal work. 
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During the year, six of our alumni went 
abroad for observing social services as U. N. 
Social Welfare Fellows bringing the total 
number of our past graduates who have had 
the benefit of foreign study and travel to 48. 
Most of our alumni are making steady 
progress and some of them have risen to 
responsible positions, particularly in the 
labour field. 


Having described to you our institutional 
activities in general, I shall now deal with 
the work of our various sections. The Child 
Guidance Clinic, which has been rendering 
useful service since its organisation fifteen 
years ago, has shown recently an increasing 
case load. It offers treatment, diagnostic and 
consultation services. After the resignation 
of Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, Mrs. R. Khanna 
was appointed Psychologist. She is a graduate 
in Psychology of the University of London 
and has received training as an educational 
psychologist at the Manchester Education 
Committee’s Child Guidance Clinic, and has 
also gained experience of mental testing in 
the Runwell Mental Hospital in England. 
The Psychiatric Social Work is now carried 
out by a full time worker, Mr. M. G. Shah, 
an alumnus of the Institute, who was ap- 
pointed in December 1951. Among the new 
features of the Clinic are the addition of a 
small library for children and parents as well 
as a class for teaching handicraft. Craft work 
has a therapeutic effect on emotionally 
disturbed children, as it stimulates in them 
a sense of self-confidence and the spirit of 
creativeness, besides providing an outlet for 
self-expression. 


The treatment of problem children is only 
one aspect of the Child Guidance movement 
and as this part of the work has now been 
fairly stabilised, the Clinic proposes to take up 
the preventive part of its programme in the 
coming year. Plans are being made to 
arrange training classes for groups of teachers 
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in various localities in order to familiarise 
them with the emotional needs of children 
and ways of handling them. As there is a 
dearth of suitable literature on child 
guidance, and very few know what child 
guidance is, Dr. Miss Banerjee, Officer-in- 
charge, is now engaged in writing a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Child Guidance Clinic in the Com- 
munity’. This, I believe, is an- attempt in 
the right direction. Apart from rendering 
social service to the public, the Clinic serves 
the Institute as one of its most useful field 
work centres. 


Another such field work agency organised 
by us is the Community Centre in Worli, 
which is taking a leading part in the work 
of the recently formed Council of Social 
Service Agencies, under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta. The Community 
Centre provides facilities for practical work 
to our students in the field of group and 
community welfare and will soon have the 


services of a trained graduate as a full 
time Community Organiser in place of 
Mrs. I. Renu, who resigned her post in June 
1952. The Centre has now been reorganised 
with the appointment of Mr. N. F. Kaikobad 


as Officer-in-charge. During the year 75 
students participated in the different activi- 
ties of community welfare organisation. 


Let me take this opportunity to record 
our appreciation of the services of Mrs. Renu 
during her long connection of 14 years with 
the Child Guidance Clinic at first and later 
with the Community Centre. She served the 
Clinic as Psychiatric Social Worker for about 
12 years and subsequently the Community 
Centre as Organiser. We wish her well in 
her new sphere of life. 


The Bureau of Research and Publications 
of the Institute has also been working satis- 
factorily. It has brought out two special 
numbers of the Indian Journal of Social 
Work during the current year. The March 
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issue dealt with the proceedings of the Fifth 
Annual Session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, and the June issue was published 
as a special number on Indian Social Pro- 
blems, containing expert articles on the social 
scene in India today. This issue, which has 
been also published in book form, was brought 
out to provide a comprehensive picture of 
modern social problems in our country for 
the benefit of foreign delegates and observers 
who are now in India to attend the Interna- 
tional Conferences of Social Work, Planned 
Parenthood and Child Welfare. Another 
publication is ‘Shopping Habits and Con- 
veniences based on a survey conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Lorenzo of the Faculty, 
on behalf of the Bombay Municipality. A 
Brochure on Family Living Studies of Seven 
Occupational Groups in Bombay State result- 
ing from an extensive socio-economic enquiry 
previously completed by the Institute, has 
also been concluded and will be out in the 
near future. The work of the Physical Fitness 
Survey which was reported at the last Con- 
vocation is now over and a report on it will 
soon be made available. 


Allied with our work in the field of 
research and publications is our Library, the 
notable feature of which during the year has 
been the valuable additions of books and 
specialised journals from the United Nations 
and CARE. The Section on Criminology 
and Correctional Administration is now 
well equipped with the generous gift of 80 
books and pamphlets from the Technical 
Assistance Administration of the United 
Nations. We were also fortunate in receiving 
12 books from CARE, pertaining to educa- 
tional subjects. The additions to the Library 
during the year have been 400, bringing the 
total collection to 7,000 specially selected 
books on applied social sciences. We thank 
the United Nations, CARE and individual 
donors for their gift books. 
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As in the past, we had the privilege of 
having in our midst distinguished guests, 
among whom was Mrs. Elcanor Roosevelt 
who visited the Institute during her short 
stay in Bombay and, alter seeing the various 
sections, addressed a mecting of the staff, 
students and the jai! officers, who were then 
under training. Among other visitors during 
the year were, Dr. Clifford Manshardt, who 
lor the first five years was the Director of the 
Institute and is at present Cultural Attache 
to the U. S. Embassy in New Delhi. 
Shri H. V. R. Iyengar, Secretary, Ministry 
of Home Affairs, Government of India, 
Shri Shankar Deo, Minister for Social 
Services, Government of Hyderabad, Shri 
J. C. Kumarappa, Dr. Maung Sein, Con- 
sultant on Human Fertility, from New York, 
Mr. Hedding Carter, Editor-Publisher from 
Mississippi and Dr. John Useem, American 
sociologist who is now in our country to study 
the benefits of foreign education to Indian 
students in their India and to 
evaluate their contribution and progress. 
Three I. L. O. experts, Messrs Ian Roberton, 
F. B. Hindmarsh and R. L. Briggs were also 
in our midst and addressed the staff and 
students on National Insurance Schemes in 
U. K. Mr. N. L. Ahmed, Principal of the 
Elphinstone College, also made an inspection 
visit on behalf of the Government of Bombay. 
And our recent visitors have been the foreign 
delegates, now in India, to attend the Inter- 
national Conference at Madras, among 
whom I may mention Mr. George Haynes, 
President of the International Conference of 
Social Work. 

Last year I reported on our building plans 
at Chembur and I am glad to say that the 
work which began only in March 1952 has 
shown considerable progress after the 
monsoon, and we hope to move into our new 
habitat within a year. 


work in 


We are happy to welcome Mr. M. S. 
Bhatnagar, Joint Secretary to the Ministry 
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New Delhi, who has been 
appointed as the Second Representative of 
the Government of India on the Govern- 
ing Mr. Justice N. H. Bhag- 
wati resigned membership of the 
joard in August 1952 as he was appointed 
judge of the Supreme Court in New Delhi. 
the membership, 
Mr. Justice Bhagwati made a valuable con- 
tribution to the work of the Institute and we 
are thankful to him. 

I also do wish to convey on this occasion 


of Finance, 


soard. 


his 


During term of his 


our gratitude to those social service agencies 
and citizens of Bombay who have contributed 
towards the progress of our work. In parti- 
cular, our cordial thanks are due to Mr. B. D. 
Chirputkar, Industrial Relations Officer, The 
Ford Motor Co. (India) Ltd., Dr. K. S. Basu, 
Personnel Manager, Lever Brothers (India) 
Ltd., Dr. M. J. Sethna, Professor of Law, 
Government Law College, Bombay, and Dr. 
M. S. Sabnis, Chief Officer of the Children’s 
Aid Society, Bombay, who delivered lecture 
courses on Labour Legislation, Industrial 
Hygiene, Social Legislation and Juvenile 
Delinquency respectively during this term. 


As in previous years, a course on Medical 


Information was 
students with the co-operation of emincnt 
doctors of Bombay and we are grateful to the 
following medical specialists for their parti- 
cipation in the course: Drs. N. Figueredo, 
D. J. Jussawala, T. B. Master, Socrates 
Naronha, and Arthur E. De Sa. We again 
thank Mr. P. J. Collins and Mr. T. O. 
Caulkins of the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 
Ltd. for their lectures on Personnel Manage- 
ment to the students of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division. Let me also express our 
gratitude to Mr. S. L. Sahani, an alumnus, 
who addressed this Division. And _ finally, 
allow me to record my personal appreciation 
of the loyalty and co-operation of the Faculty 
and the Staff and the able assistance provided 
by them during the year. 


also arranged for our 
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With the warmest encouragement and 
valuable guidance of the Trustees and the 
Governing Board, the generous support of the 
Central and State and the 
cordial co-operation of the staff, [ have no 


Governments 
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doubt the Institute will grow from strength 
to strength in promoting scientific education 
for social work in particular, and the cause 
of professional social service in India, in 
eencral. 


SUMMARY OF DR. JOHN MATTHADS SPEECH 


In welcoming Girja Shankar Bajpai both 
as the head of the State and as an old coile- 
ague and fricnd, Dr. Matthai made a brief 
reference to the annual report presented by 
the Though unexciting in the 
sense that it did not record any striking 


Director. 


development during the year, it was a report 
of good solid work done in a spirit of strenu- 
ous labour in fulfilment of the objectives for 
which the Institute was founded. Dr. Matthai 
felt he would like to make particular reference 
to one aspect, the work done by the U.N.O. 
experts, Drs. Reckless and Galway, in 
conducting a course on Correctional Ad- 
ministration the benefit of officers 
belonging to the prison administrations of 
From all accounts, 


for 


various states in India. 
it was a pioneer work of considerable im- 
portance in which the U.N.O. the Govern- 
ment of India, State Governments and the 
Institute had Dr. Matthai’s 
judgement, this course of study would prove 
to be an important line of social activity and 


shared. In 


represented a new approach to an old and 
long-standing problem. In that approach the 
an enemy of 


criminal was regarded not as 
society but as a human being with good as 
well as bad impulses. By the right method 
of treatment, he could when he left prison 
become a useful member of socicty employing 


that suited his 
individual capacity and so regulating his life 


his abilities in the way 


that he found it a joyful adventure. 


Dr. Matthai said that this new line of work 
was typical of the way in which social service 
at the Institute brought organised effort to 
bear on human problems. Organisation was 
essential to the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion, but organisation would reach a stage 
when the claims of the individual human 
personality would clash. It was the path of 
wisdom to see that the desires and legitimate 
aspirations of the latter were not hindered 
by the claims of organisation in the process 
If the 
prolonged, it could end in one way only, indi- 
vidual personality would triumph and organi- 
sation would go undcr. Therefore, before the 
final stage of conflict was reached, a method 
of reconciliation must be found and that was 


of social development. clash were 


possible by introducing the personal touch 
into every problem that involved the question 
of hurnan relations. It was the function of 
the social worker to help to provide that 
personal touch, whereby the individual could 
be helped to gain or preserve self-respect and 
at the enabled to reconcile 
himself to this increasing movement towards 


same time be 


‘organisation. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


Surat Girja SHANKAR Baypar, Governor or Bomsay) 


{t is both an honour and a pleasure to be 
here this afternoon; but while the pleasure is 
unalloyed, the honour is not without its 
embarrassment. The assumption that a 
Governor is an encyclopaedist could be true 
of very few; it certainly is not true of me. 
Had the mere tenure of an office enlarged, 
by some miracle, a Governor's range and 
depth of knowledge, acceptance of invitations 
to deliver Convocation addresses to institu- 
tions of serious learning and research would 
have been casy. My own task this afternoon 
is rendered more than normally difficult for 
two reasons: first, apart from Politics and 
Economics, I cannot claim to have even a 
superficial acquaintance with any branch of 
Social Science. Secondly, the preparation of 
four University Convocation addresses in 
the course of the last six months has practi- 
cally exhausted my powers of invention. If 
you find, as I fear you will, my observations 
disappointing, you must blame not the will 
but the capacity. It is on occasions like this 
that I feel not necessarily admiration but 
wonder at the unfailing readiness of men 
in public life to speak on any subject, at any 
length, and without notice. 


Conventional praise is a form of hypocrisy 
in which I never indulge. But praising the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and its 
founders involves no strain on the truth. The 
Institute was a pioneer in its field in this 
country and its importance has received inter- 
national recognition. The House of Tata, 
and those who today carry on its activities 
and keep up its traditions, deservedly enjoy 
a reputation which, for this country, is, I 
think, unique; it is well-merited praise for 
their vision and their active spirit of public 
service. Whether it is industry or Science, 
the House of Tata is in the forefront of 


innovations and enterprise. That is something 
of which not only this State but the whole 
of India can justly be proud. 


{ have listened with interest to the 
Directors’ Report of the year’s activities of 
the Institute; they are many and present a 
picture of continuing progress. It may sound 
invidious to single out anyone of the Divisions 
in which the courses of training are 
organised: Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management, Family and Child Welfare, 
Social Work in Medical and Psychiatric 
Settings and Public Welfare Administration 
are all subjects of vital practical value to the 
community. If I pick out Group Work and 
Community Organisation for special men- 
tion, it is due primarily to the possibilities 
and progress of the idea of Community pro- 
jects which have been started under the 
auspices of the Central Government and, to 
some extent, to my own preference for 
encouraging initiative and the spirit of self- 
help among sections of the community, 
without which we may easily drift into 
totalitarianism. 


I hope you will forgive me if, in order to 
explain my meaning, I say a few words on 
the relationship of Society and the State. 
The two must not be confounded into onc. 
They are, to quote my old teacher, Professor 
Barker, connected and interdependent but 
also distinct. They play different parts in a 
system of co-operation—the State being the 
sole vehicle of law and legal regulation, but 
Socicty, (through its contained groups such 
as Trade Unions, educational and other 
voluntary associations formed to serve and 
promote a common interest) continuing 
to act for a variety of purposes by the side 
of the State, in connection with the State, 
and on a system of interdependence between 
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the State and itself. Emphasis on this duality 
has become all the more important because 
the emergence of the Welfare State with its 
projection into every aspect of national life 
threatens to blur what are and, if democracy 
is to survive, should be distinct though com- 
plementary to each other. The concept of 
the Welfare State, because of the emphasis on 
the uplift of the masses, tends to exalt the 
State at the expense of Society. Not that the 
highest priority and active pursuit of mass 
welfare is wrong: it must be the first concern 
of every State which wishes to survive. But 
this does not imply that a concentration of 
all initiative and power in social work in the 
hands of the State is either right or desirable. 
For such concentration can only end in the 
State becoming a Leviathan, under which 
institutions like the one which I have the 
honour of addressing now, will become 
seminars for workers carrying out the orders 
of some centralised organ of Government, 
without scope for liberty of thought and 
freedom or flexibility of adjustment in action, 
either by the individual or private associations 
or groups including the section of the com- 
munity for whose benefit Community projects 
are primarily designed. I am not suggesting 
that this represents either the spirit of our 
Constitution or the objective of Government. 
But the appetite for power grows with the 
feeding, and in the affairs of a nation 
tendencies have to be watched and corrected 
if they are not ultimately to alter the pattern 
and the spirit of a Society and its State. If 
democracy as you and [ understand it is to 
survive, the State must not swallow up 
Society as I have attempted to define it. 

An explanation of this view will, perhaps, 
not be irrelevant. The purpose of democracy, 
as some of us have been brought up to think, 
is to create conditions in which the individual 
has full scope for the development of his 
personality. The objective of a Democratic 
Government; which is Society organised for 

10 
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the translation of opinion into law and the 
administration of the law, must be identical. 
And there can be no development of per- 
sonality without personal liberty and freedom 
to groups of individuals associated for some 
common purpose, social or economic, to work 
for the fulfilment of that purpose within the 
framework of the nation’s laws, and, where 
necessary, with the assistance of the State. 


Community projects which, in co-operation 
with State Governments, the Government of 
India have started, have, in my view, a 
psychological and ethical as well as a physical 
and material purpose. Undoubtedly one of 
the objectives of these projects is to improve 
living conditions. But an even more 
important objective is to instill in these village 
communities the consciousness of a com- 
munity of interests; to infuse in them habits 
of self help; to encourage initiative and the 
quality of leadership among those who show 
aptitude for this and create a will to work 
among all the individuals who form the 
community or the group. I venture to regard 
this aspect of Community projects as the 
most valuable because although it is essential 
to provide the individual with work, with 
sustenance and with a healthy environment, 
the sustenance and flowering of his spirit in 
freedom represents a greater necessity and a 
higher purpose. 


If my idea of the Community projects is 
right, it will require a new type of worker 
to realise it. Moreover as experience reveals 
errors and defects of aim and method, it will 
provide the need and define the scope for 
research so that mistakes may be corrected 
and future lapses and failures foreseen and 


averted. The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences is, I venture to suggest, fitted by 
experience and status to undertake the 
training of the new type of worker in 
administration as well as in the technique 
of the special type of research that problems 
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created by Community projects will throw 
up for solution. 


The administrative worker that I have in 
mind will enlist the co-operation of the 
community and co-ordinate and harmonise 
the work of technicians such as engineers or 
doctors engaged in the fulfilment of the 
project conceived as a joint social enterprise 
in which the expert and the lay members of 
the community must jointly play their part. 
There will be difficulties resulting from failure 
and frustration in day to day endeavour 
which he must be prepared to overcome. In 
other words, he will have to display not only 
administrative capacity but human leader- 
ship for which enthusiasm, courage, patience, 
tact and wisdom, singly or in combination, 
are needed. This may sound like the oral 
sketch of a paragon, but the proportions are 
not heroic and the qualities are not beyond 
the capacity of the Institute to draw out and 
train. 


These are my thoughts or suggestions for 
your two new Divisions of Group Work and 


Community Organisation and of Social 
Research. I have not worked them out in 


detail and I should add that the type of 
training suggested by me is higher than is 
imparted, I believe, now in various States 
for Community Project workers. Consultation 


‘ 
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with the Central Government and, I assume, 
with Shri Dey who is in over-all charge of 
these projects throughout India would be a 
useful exploratory preliminary. Incidentally 
such activity, if it materialises, will widen 
this Institute’s field of work on behalf of the 
rural population. That numerically dominant 
but in many ways undeveloped part of 
our Society still needs more attention than 
Indeed, what type of 
democracy we ultimately have in this country 
will depend upon the measure of success 
achieved by our plans to give the dweller 
in villages a higher standard and a better way 
of life. 

In conclusion, let me congratulate those 
who have graduated from the Institute this 
year and wish them success in their future 
work: work of which the utility will probably 
be in inverse proportion to its glamour. For 
this, I can offer them the consolation of the 
old Roman saying that labour, especially 
labour in the cause of our less or least for- 
tunate fellow citizens is its own, and a nobler 
reward than what the French call reclame. 
Obscurity, like solitude, has its compensa- 
tions: that, I think, is the faith of most 
missioners and the social worker derives his 


it has received. 


inspiration from a pure sense of mission, from 
a deep desire to give and content with the 
sole joy of giving. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A Recommendation to the Secondary 
Education Commission, recently appointed 
by the Government of India, to take steps 
to make secondary education cheaper was 
made by secondary teachers in Greater 
Bombay. 


The recommendation is contained in the 
replies formulated at a convention of teachers 
representing over 60 secondary schools in 


Greater Bombay to the questionnaire issued 
by the Commission. 


Among the suggestions made to the 
Commission in reply to its 102 questions 
dealing with organisation, administration and 
supervision, curriculum, methods of instruc- 
tion, evaluation and guidance and teachers 
and conditions of service are: merger of 
dearness allowance with the present basic 
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salary of teachers, opening of more secondary 
schools in the mofussil 
grants to schools with deficit budgets, refor- 


areas, increase in 


mation of the system of inspectors and 
starting of secondary ‘schools with different 
biases. 


Teachers’ Appeal.—The convention which 
met for about seven hours appealed to the 
Commission to invite representatives of the 
Bombay North Secondary 
Teachers’ Association to submit evidence in 


and Suburban 
the light of the proceedings of the conven- 


tion. The convention regretted that while 
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educational experts from the United States 
and the United Kingdom have found a place 
on the Commission, no experts from China, 
Russia and the Philippines were represented 
It, therefore, urged upon the Govern- 
ment to appoint experts from these countries 
The convention felt, 


on it. 


on* the Commission. 
that there was no representative of secondary 
teachers’ organisations on the Commission. 


The convention noted with regret that 
the Commission had not invited the opinions 
of the secendary teachers’ organisations in 


the country. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The U. P. Government hopes to extend 
the village development programme repre- 
sented by the community projects to every 
corner of the State by the end of the Five- 


Year Plan period. 


‘This is the target against which the train- 
ing schedules of the State community project 
organisation have been drawn up. 

The latter is aiming at one training insti- 
tution for multipurpose village level workers 
for each district by 1955. 

The present village level staff belonging 
to the Agriculture Medical Panchayats Raj 
and Prantiya Raksha Dal workers will be 
progressively given training in branches of 
work other than those in which they have 
specialised. This will help the Government 


rationalise the personnel at present deployed 
for the purpose. 


With the completion of this process of 
the the com- 
munity project programme, albeit in a dilute 
the State mean an 
additional annual expenditure of Rs. 5 crores. 


rationalisation, extension of 


form, to entire will 


This is confirmed by a study of the training 
Although, for example, the number 
of village level workers to be turned out by 


targets. 


the training centres will rise from 300 at 
present to over 6,000 in 1954-55 and that of 
group level workers from 100 to just under 
1,000, fresh recruiting in these two categories 
will be only 650 respectively, the difference 
being made up by the diversion of the present 
staff to multipurpose work. 


TRAINING FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


A new type of training is being given in 
agricultural extension work at the recently 
opened Training-cum-Development Centre at 
Anand, to help equip the agricultural workers 
to go into the villages with an entirely new 


‘learning by doing’ method, which has been 
acclaimed as quite a success. 

Last June, 18 selected men from three 
States, viz., Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch, 
assembled at Anand in Kheda district, in 
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Bombay State, to undergo training in rural 
leadership and organisation, so that they 
might prepare themselves to be first rate 
agricultural extension workers to carry to 
rural farms, homesteads and kitchens, the 
message of better farming and better living. 
These form the first batch of Extension 
Workers, who after completion of their 
training, will go to the villages marked for 
intensive development by the States con- 
cerned. More such batches will follow suit 
and undergo training and later return to 
dq their work in villages. 


Ford Foundation.—The 
Centre, where 


Grant from 
Training-cum-Development 
the training is being given, is one of the five 
centres run by the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research with funds made available 
from the Ford Foundation. It is situated at 
the Agricultural Institute at Anand. The 
training given to the agricultural men from 
the three States forms a new experiment in 
agricultural extension methods and while 
conforming to the model of the U.S.A. 
Agricultural Extension Service, which is 
acclaimed as quite a success, is democratic 
in its philosophy and procedure and aims at 
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the Sarvodaya concept of reconstruction of 
rural life. 


The men who are being trained at Anand 
will combine in them the triple role of 
administrators, liasion officers between the 
Government Departments and _ village 
workers. 


The Development Project covers a hundred 
villages in the Charotar, a fairly well-deve- 
loped area already within a radius of nine 
miles from the Centre. The project covers 
1,78,000 acres of cultivated and waste land 
and will benefit 2,79,000 people residing in 
the villages. The 18 men at the centre are 
being trained by the ‘leader’, a senior officer 
of the State Agricultural Department assisted 
by officers of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Health, Education and Co-operation, and 
under the supervision of the State’s Joint 
Director of Agriculture (Extension). 


The ‘learning by doing’ method followed 
at the Training-cum-Development Centre is 
helping the trainees to develop a new 
approach hitherto untried in rural develop- 
ment work. The experiment in this new 
type of work is yielding highly satisfactory 
results. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOUR’S MEAGRE INCOME 


The Central inquiry into living conditions 
of agricultural labour in India showed that in 
West Bengal an attached agricultural worker, 
as opposed to a casual worker, received the 
depressingly low average monthly remunera- 
tion of about Rs. 22/-. 

Fifty-nine villages were selected for purpose 
of this inquiry in West Bengal, which form 
a chapter in the findings to be published 
soon. The inquiry, which covers all the 


States, including Jammu and Kashmir, is 
a unique and valuable piece of research into 
several aspects of the rural life of the country. 


In consultation with the West Bengal 
Government, the State was divided into 
eight zones and the 59 villages were selected 
on the basis of “stratified random survey”. 


In the district of Darjeeling, the Siliguri 
sub-division and the district of Jalpaiguri,, 
which together constitute zones 1 and 2 under 
the inquiry, no attached labour was found 
in any sample village. This was also true of 
the southern portion of the district of 24- 
Parganas and of the Kontai and Tamluk 
sub-divisions 
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Attached workers, employed in the remain- 
ing area, were mostly drawn from the 
scheduled or other backward classes. As in 
many parts of U. P., they were generally 
indebted to the employers, from whom they 
obtained loans, advanced on condition that 
they and members of their family worked 
for the creditor on his farm. They were 
also expected to do other household duties. 


The chapter on U.P. said that the system 
of advancing loans deprived the worker of 
his bargaining power, as he was perpetually 
in debt. Presumably, this was also true of 
the agricultural worker in West Bengal. 


Women were not usually employed as 
attached workers; adult males were engaged 
for agricultural and domestic work, while 
boys helped in grazing cattle and doing 
other odd jobs during the busy season. 


Remuneration.—The inquiry revealed that 
there were no uniform terms of contracts 
of employment. Generally, attached workers 
were engaged either as farm servants or as 
domestic servants, or probably as both. Their 
annual remuneration was about Rs. 100, 
the amount being paid in cash or in kind. 
In addition, a worker received two meals a 
day, valued at about 10 annas. It was also 
customary to supply two dhotis and two 
pieces of cloth during the year. The value 
of these perquisites was about Rs. 10 per 
annum. The total remuneration amounted 


to about Rs. 22 a month. 
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The person who worked purely as a farm 
servant usually received one third of the 
produce of the land he cultivated, the cost of 
cultivation being borne by the employer. 
Some employers allotted one bigha of land 
to the attached worker on the condition that 
he worked in the employer’s fields during 
the busy season on reduced daily wages. 


For this small earning, the labourer had 
to put in nearly 12 hours’ work a day. The 
working day in the slack season consisted of 
six to eight hours, exclusive of the rest period. 


The inquiry regarding the casual worker 
was equally revealing. While men were 
engaged in all agricultural operations, women 
and children were employed for transplanting 
and harvesting. Sometimes the worker was 
given cold rice in the morning, or a midday 
meal in addition to his small daily wage. 


The average size of the family was the 
highest in the district of Darjeeling—7.1. The 
Siliguri sub-division and the district of 
Jalpaiguri, excluding the forest area, came 
second, the average size of the family here 
being 6.5. In the southern portion of the 
district of 24-Parganas and the southern 
portions of Kontai and Tamluk sub-divisions 
near the south coast, the average size was 
about 5.1. The average of all 59 villages 
examined was 4.9. 

The distribution of sample villages showed + 
that 51 were under the zamindari land 
tenure, while only eight were ryotwari 
villages. 





175,000 NEW SCHOOLS 


Dr. Deshmukh, the Union Minister for 
Agriculture, has outlined a scheme of primary 
and secondary education for villages. Nearly 
7 million pupils are expected to be covered by 
the scheme. 


Dr. Deshmukh, who has had considerable 
experience of education in Madhya Pradesh, 
said that, with a Central grant of Rs. 2.5 
crores and an equal amount each being 
raised by State Governments and the bene- 
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ficiary villages, 175,000 schools could be 
established in rural India, consisting of 
100,000 primary schools, 50,000 middle 
schools and 25,000 high schools. The number 
of pupils in these schools would total between 
6.5 and 7 millions. 


Dr. Deshmukh said that a good primary 
school could be conducted at a cost Rs. 750 
a year with one teacher whose salary would 
be between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60 a month as 
against the present average rate of Rs. 30 
to Rs, 40. This annual expenditure of Rs.750 
could be met in equal proportion by the 
beneficiary village, the State Government and 
the Central Government. 

Levy of Cess.—According to Dr. 
Deshmukh, the scheme will operate on the 


following lines: 


An enactment will empower State Govern- 
ments to levy a cess on land revenue or 
other incomes, including a labourer’s income, 
so as to raise Rs. 250 a year for each new 
primary school. The Act will be operative 
only in those villages where the majority 
of people desire to be so taxed by the 
Governinent. ‘The choice of having a primary 
school, or raising an existing one to a 
middle school will also be that of the 
village, only the amount of money to be 
raised varying. A middle school has been 
estimated to cost Rs. 1,500 a year and a high 
school between Rs. 2,250 and Rs. 3,000. 

Dr. Deshmukh said that the scheme con- 
templated considerable flexibility of rules 
in respect of examinations and vacations to 
suit rural conditions. 


There would be three examinations, the 
primary, secondary or middle and Matricula- 
tion. Vacations would be during the busy 
seasons, i.e., harvesting or sowing time. 


Adults would also be admitted in the 
scheme. Manual labour would be compul- 
sory and would include work on cottage 
industries, digging manure pits, road con- 
struction, cleaning wells and _ building 
temporary structures. Dr. Deshmukh said 
that such labour, which should be planned 
to suit the children and adults, would help 
contribute to the village an equivalent of 
what it spent on the school. For example, 
a primary school would contribute labour 
to benefit the village to the extent of Rs. 750 
a year, the middle school up to Rs. 1,500 and 
a high school Rs. 3,000. 


Dr. Deshmukh said that details would 
have to be worked with great care, but the 
greatest advantage of the scheme was the 
employment it would secure for young edu- 
cated people. He estimated that 225,000 
people would be absorbed and within the 
purview of the scheme would come “crores 
of people, either as students, teachers or 
contributors of finance”. As the first of 
students got educated, he added, they would 
spread out and carry on the work. 


It is stated the scheme has appealed to 
Mr. Nehru who is reported to have described 
it as one “which would have far-reaching 
results both in bringing in a vast number of 
additional children to school and in providing 
employment to our young men at little extra 
cost”’. 


TRAINING DELINQUENTS 


Thousands of suburban train passengers 
every day pass by the high jail’s stone-walls 
of the David Sassoon Industrial School at 


Mahim. Some of them probably wonder 
what kind of place it might be. 
It is also perhaps not as well-known that 








SS le 
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the place once housed the “Ragged School 
for Orphans and Vagrants” founded by a 
Dr. Buist in 1843. In 1867, the well-known 
philanthropist David Sassoon donated 
Rs. 30,000 to the institution and it was 
named after him. Today, however, it houses 
a major certified school for juvenile delin- 
quents. It has an accommodation for 420 


boys. 


Similar transformation has taken place at 
Umarkhadi where an old jail built in 1804, 
today offers shelter and hope to children 
branded as criminals but who are actually 
victims of misfortune or neglect, bad environ- 
mental influences and other handicaps. 


Government Aid.—These two institutions 
and the Children’s Home and the Home for 
Mentally Deficient Children at Chembur, are 
run by the Children’s Aid Society which 
receives substantial grants from the State 
Government. The Society in 1927 had 
started its work of taking physical care of 
about 125 children and its budget was a 
mere Rs. 40,000. Today, it spends about a 
million rupees annually on the maintenance, 
training and rehabilitation of about 1,500 
children. 


The Children’s Aid Society receives a 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 8,15,000 from Govern- 
ment which covers about 96 per cent of 
the expenditure incurred by the Society. 
The Chief Minister is the President of the 
Society and officials and non-officials are 
associated with the managing committee and 
staff selection and education sub-committee. 


The Remand Home at Umarkhadi in the 
city shelters annually 2,400 boys and girls. 
They are generally sent to the Home by the 
police on charges of juvenile delinquency. 
Minor and other girls involved in prostitu- 
tion or rape are also given shelter in the 
Tome. 
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Biggest School—The Umarkhadi Home is 
the biggest institution of its kind in our 
State and perhaps in the whole country. 
It has a cadre of 12 well-trained probation 
There facilities for medical 


officers. are 


treatment at the Home. 


‘The David Sassoon Industrial School at 
Mahim is meant for juveniles with urban 
They 


comprise carpentry, paint and polish, cane 


background and teaches urban trades. 


and bamboo-work, powerloom weaving, fit- 
ting and turning and agricultural smithy. 
In addition to psychological services, there 
is a ten-bed hospital and dispensary. There 
are physical training and recreational facili- 
ties and the boys have their band and their 
A high standard of boxing and 
physical display is also maintained. 


music. 


The Home for the Mentally Deficient 
Children at Chembur has a maximum ac- 
commodation for 90 children. Montessori 
and kindergarten methods are introduced 
in this institution and gardening and clay- 
modelling for boys and knitting, darning and 
embroidery for girls’ are taught as occupation- 
al therapy for the inmates of the institution. 
In games and recreation, music occupies an 
important place as it acts as a therapeutic 
agent in the case of the mentally deficient 
children. 


Chembur Home.—The Children’s Home 
at Chembur is a major certified school to 
which children are sent for long-term 
treatment and re-education under orders of 
the Juvenile Court. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
recent years in our State in the field of 
correctional treatment of youthful offenders 
starting naturally with appropriate legisla- 
tive enactment. 


Modern methods are being employed to 
diagnose the causes of delinquency in each 
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individual case with special reference to the 
environmental conditions. The youthful 
criminal is considered not as a criminal but as 
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a case of social maladjustment and he or 
she is treated with correctional methods 
that are judged to reform the criminal. 





PRISON REFORM IN WEST BENGAL 


That short-term imprisonment “does not 
serve any useful purpose and should be 
avoided as much as possible” was one of a 
number of proposals which Dr. Jiban Ratan 
Dhar, Deputy Minister of Jails, put forward 
for the consideration of the West Bengal 
Government. 


These proposals, which include several 
reforms in prison life, were discussed by the 
Deputy Minister with Superintendents of 
jails and Jailors. 


Realisation of fines in instalments, liberal 
use of the Probation Act and release “after 
proper warning” are suggested as substitutes 
for short-term imprisonment. Instead of the 
present method of arrest by police on mere 
suspicion, it is suggested that the arresting 
officer “must be convinced” of the complicity 
of the suspect first. 


Other proposals are expedition of police 
investigation by the imposition of a time 
limit; quicker disposal of cases by trying 
magistrates by the appointment of some 
magistrates for this purpose specifically and 
also by strict supervision of Subordinate 
Magistrates’ work by District Magistrates; 
establishment of after-care societies prefera- 
bly with the help of paid whole-time workers; 
and the setting up of an agricultural and 
industrial jail for vocational training of 
long-term prisoners on a wage system. 


“Gloomy and Miserable”.—With regard to 
amenities for convicts, Dr. Dhar feels that 


the present style of construction of prison 
buildings makes jail life “gloomy and 
miserable.” Limited facilities for interviews, 
correspondence, libraries and recreation are 
also held to add to the discomforts of 
prisoners, stress on whose treatment should 
be based on the conception of reformation 
and not punishment. 


Quantitatively, present diet scales for 
prisoners were found sufficient by Dr. Dhar 
who has visited a number of jails in the 
State accompanied by the Inspector-General 
of Prisons. 


In the field of education, it is proposed 
that the number of teachers should be 
increased to four for central jails and two 
for district jails and that instruction hours 
be extended. 


The present arrangements for medical 
treatment are regarded as unsatisfactory. 


The appointment of a few trained nurses 
in some hospitals and a central well-equipped 
hospital for major emergency operations in 
the Alipore Central Jail, instead of sending 
serious cases to outside hospitals are suggest- 


ed. 


Pointing out that as a result of partition 
there has been a marked increase in popula- 
tion and a proporationate increase in minor 
crimes, the Deputy Minister proposes the 
building of seven new sub-jails at a total 
cost of Rs. 28 lakhs. 
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18 CRORE ECONOMIC AID FROM U. S. 


India and America signed an agreement 
for 38.35 million dollars (Rs. 18.33 crores) 
of American aid for economic development 
of this country under the main Indo-United 
States Technical Co-operation Agreement 
which was signed on January 30 1952 
to cover the period up to June 30, 1957, 
unless withdrawn by either side. 

The present agreement relates to an 
American allocation of 45.4 million dollars 
for their fiscal year ending June 1953. 

Out of this, 7.05 million dollars has been 
earmarked for training programmes and some 
specific projects. 

Including the first year’s allocation of 
54.5 million dollars, the total American aid 
for two years amounts to 99.9 million dollars. 


The American contribution will be supple- 
mented by the India Government and Rs. 65 
crores has been earmarked in the current 
financial year ending March 31, 1953. 


Separate operational agreements to utilise 
the current allocation will be signed later, 
on the lines of the 11 specific project 
agreements already signed, including the 
community development projects, for which 
a major portion of the amount has been 
earmarked, supply of fertilisers, supply of 
iron and steel, locust control, research on soil 
and use of fertilisers, development of marine 
fisheries, ground water irrigation including 
2,000 tube-wells, training of village level 
workers, malaria control, forest research, 
desert control and river valley schemes. 





PROVIDENT FUND FOR WORKERS 


Officially claimed as the biggest social 
security measure in South-East Asia, the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme, pre- 
pared under the Employees’ Provident Fund 
Act, has now come into operation. 


It will benefit 1.6 million workers belonging 
to six important industries, namely, textiles, 
iron and steel, cement, engineering, paper 
and cigarettes. 


The Health Insurance Scheme was the 
first step. This is stated to be another big 
stride towards the objective of a Welfare 
State. Incidentally, it fulfils in six industries 
the hopes of the Royal Commission on 
Labour which in 1929 recommended provi- 
sion against the old-age needs of workers. 


The scheme applies to all specified 
factories, employing 50 or more persons, 
excepting those belonging to the Government 

1] 


or a local authority. It covers every employee, 
other than a contract worker, who has 
completed one year’s service and whose basic 
wages do not exceed Rs. 300 p. m. 


The employee’s contributions will be at 
the rate of one anna in the rupee of his total 
emoluments, including his basic wage, dear- 
ness allowance and the cash value of any 
food concession he receives. The employer’s 
contribution will be equal to this amount. 


The employer will, in the first instance, 
pay both contributions—on his own behalf 
and also on behalf of his employee. The 
worker’s contribution will eventually be 
deducted from his wages. 


Administration of the fund will be conduc- 
ted by a Board of Trustees at the Centre and 
a similar Board in each State. The Boards 
will be tripartite in character with equal re- 
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presentation for workers and employers, the 
Government being the third party. 


Powers of Boards.—The powers of the 
Central Board will extend to factories in an 
industry connected with a mine, an oilfield 
or a controlled industry. The State Boards 
when formed will administer the fund in 
respect of the rest of the factories coming 
under the scheme. 


During the interim period, instead of a 
State Board, there will be a Regional Board 
in each State. The chairman of the Regional 
Board will be an officer of the State Govern- 
ment, nominated by the Central Government. 


The fund’s executive officers will be called 
Commissioners. There will be one Commis- 
sioner for the Centre and one for each State. 
The Commissioner will act as Secretary to 
the appropriate Board. 

The Central administration of this scheme 
is intended only to ensure uniform adminis- 
tration in the initial stages. After a period 
of one year, most of the powers, except those 
relating to major questions of policy, will be 
delegated to State Governments. Regional 
Boards will be transformed into State Boards. 


The money belonging to the fund will be 
deposited in a bank or invested in consulta- 
tion with the Board in Government securities. 
These investments, however, will be subject 
to directions issued by the Central Govern- 
ment. The rate of interest to be paid to 
members will also be determined by the 
appropriate Government in consultation with 
the Board. 


The scheme provides for withdrawals from 
the fund for payment towards life insurance 
policy. An employee is allowed to withdraw 
the full amount standing to his credit in the 
fund, including the employer’s contribution, 
on permanent retirement from service at any 
time after attaining the age of 55 years, pro- 
vided he has completed 5 years as a member 
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of the fund. He can also draw the amount 
on retirement on account of permanent and 
total incapacity for work or if he has migrated 
from India for permanent settlement abroad. 


Compulsory Basis—The history of this 
proposal goes back to 1942 when institution 
of provident fund for industrial workers was 
discussed at a conference of Labour Ministers. 
Then it was felt that the time was not ripe 
for starting the fund on a compulsory basis. 
Employers were wholly averse to the idea. 

The subject was considered again in 1947 
by the Preparatory Asian Regional Confe- 
rence of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. The Conference recommended that a 
provident fund scheme to which workers 
would be compelled to contribute was pre- 
ferable to the alternative of old-age and 
survivor's pension. 

In accordance with this recommendation, 
the proposal was discussed at the 10th session 
of the Standing Labour Committee and the 
9th session of the Indian Labour Conference 
in 1948. Both meetings endorsed the idea 
of the provident fund. 


When the Coalmines Provident Fund 
Scheme was instituted, the demand for its 
extension to other industries grew enormous- 
ly. The employers’ representatives at the 
first meeting of the Industrial Committee 
on Cotton Textiles, held in January 1948, 
withdrew their objection to the proposal. 
Meanwhile, the Labour Ministry watched the 
working of the Coalmines Provident Fund 
Scheme before taking up the new measure. 


Demand for this scheme was repeatedly 
voiced in Parliament. The 12th session of 
the Standing Labour Committee also asked 
for legislation for the purpose. State Labour 
Ministers fully agreed. The Planning Com- 
mission approved the idea. The result was 
the Employee’s Provident Fund Ordinance, 
1951, which became an Act of Parliament in 


March, 1952. 
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VOLUNTARY ARBITRATION 


Voluntary arbitration as a method of 
settling industrial disputes has been showing 
fruitful results as far as avoidance of expen- 
sive litigation and waste of time and energy 
are concerned. This is the report from 
Ahmedabad and Saurashtra. 


It is also being realised that if both the 
parties are fully cooperative, tension in 
industrial relations can be reduced to the 


minimum, if not altogether removed. 


An elaborate system of settling disputes 
at various stages through voluntary arbitra- 
tion has been set up following the agreement 
signed by the Millowners Association and 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
(INTUC) in July. In Ahmedabad annually 
about, 1,200 cases of industrial disputes, on 
an average, were being taken to industrial 


courts prior to this agreement and a sum 
of about Rs. 2 lakhs were being spent. 


When the agreement for adopting volunt- 
ary arbitration for settling all industrial 
disputes was signed, there were over 120 
cases pending before the industrial courts. 
All of them, except 23, have been withdrawn 
and settled outside the courts. Out of the 
23 cases, 11 disputes are with the mills which 
are not members of the Millowners Associa- 
tion. About 10 cases pertain to “Illegal 
strikes,” while the rest are on way to being 
settled by voluntary arbitration. 


This, indeed, is no mean achievement in 
view of the fact that large sums were wasted. 
The time taken by courts in settling disputes 
has, moreover, often undone the benefits 
according to one party or the other. This 
has been avoided. 





ROLE OF WAGES COUNCILS IN INDUSTRY 


Wage increases for a million workers were 
recently approved by Britain’s Minister of 
Labour, Sir Walter Monckton. It was the 
second time that proposals for the increases 
had come before him. The first time they 
were presented, the Minister sent them back 
to the 12 Wage Councils which recommended 
them for reconsideration in the light of the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on May 15 that wage restraint was essential 
to the national economy—an action which 
led to representations to the Minister by the 
Trades Union Congress on behalf of the 
unions who had workers in the industries 
affected. 


Subsequently the Minister, together with 
Mr. Churchill, discussed with T.U.C. 


leaders the implication of this reference back 
of the proposals. The upshot of the discus- 
sions was a statement from the Minister that 
he had no intention of interfering with any 
functions of the Wages Councils or of under- 
mining the authority of these bodies, which 
are the direct descendants of the first Trade 
Boards, set up 43 years ago, and which today 
cover a total of more than 3,500,000 workers. 


Scope Extended—lIn the first industries 
for which they were formed in 1909—chain- 
making, lace finishing, tailoring and paper- 
box making—the Trade Boards lifted the 
standard of earnings for many workers and 
protected the good employers who had found 
competition difficult when faced by firms 
thriving on sweated labour. Substantially 
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the Boards, with their membership of equal 
numbers of workers’ and employers’ represen- 
tatives, together with three independent 
members, have been doing a similar job ever 
since, though their scope has been extended 
and their name changed. 


Following the Whitley Committee’s Report, 
during World War I a second Trade Boards 
Act, 1918, extended the wage-fixing powers 
of the Boards. In particular, it empowered 
the Minister of Labour to make an Order 
for a Trade Board after he had examined 
the prevailing rates of wages and where he 
was “of the opinion that no adequate 
machinery exists for the effective regulation 
of wages throughout the trade”. 


In the first Act the stress had been on ac- 
tion to set up Boards where the wages were 
“unduly low”; in the second it lay on the 
non-existence of negotiating machinery. That 
emphasis has never been changed. The 
criterion for the setting up of a Wages 
Council in any industry has been the weak- 
ness or non-existence of organisation among 
workers and employers. 


Though the Act of 1945 gave the Trade 
Boards a thorough overhaul and changed 
their name to Wages Councils, it did not 
attempt to make all 58 of them a standard 
size. Indeed, though the appointment of 
three independent members is common ‘to 
them all, the Councils vary in membership 
from 25 a side on that for the milk distribu- 
tive trades to four a side on the Council for 
the rubber reclamation industry. 


When a Council has a recommendation 
to make—it may be on minimum time rates, 
guaranteed time rates, piece rates, piece work 
basic rates, overtime rates, or annual holidays 
with pay—it first puts them to both sides 
of industry by sending a “proposal notice” 
for prominent display in all places of work. 
Duriug the 14 days that follow, objections 
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may be lodged, and if lodged, considered by 
the Council. Then the Council finally fixes 
its proposals and submits them to the 
Minister. 


Special Powers.—At this stage, the Minister 
either confirms the proposals, if he agrees 
with them, or sends them back for further 
consideration by the Council. Once con- 
firmed, the proposals appear as a statutory 
Order, whose terms all employers are bound 
under penalty of fine to accept. And while 
trade unions themselves can keep an cye on 
the operation of the awards, inspectors have 
the duty of examining firms’ records from 
time to time to see that there has been no 
evasion. 


Apart from their powers to fix wages and 
holidays with pay, Wages Councils can go 
straight to any Government department on 
questions concerning their industry. 


The Minister of Labour has certain special 
powers over Wages Councils. He may re- 
move workers of industries from the ambit of 
one Wages Council to another; he may set 
up new Councils to cater for sections not 
already covered or inadequately covered by 
statutory regulation or voluntary agreement; 
and he may appoint a Central Co-ordinating 
Committee where it seems a good idea to 
get two or more Councils to work together. 


In some of these matters he can act on 
his own initiative. In others he accepts the 
recommendations of an independent com- 
mission of inquiry which he appoints to give 
expert advice on the way he should proceed. 
The Minister is in no way a party to wage 
determination; neither does he form a Court 


of Appeal. 


Basic Aim.—It is the basic aim of the 
Wages Councils to prepare the way for the 
building of effective wage regulating 
machinery in different industries. Indeed, 
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there has been one post-war example of such 
a transition. 


In 1947 the Furniture Wages Council told 
the Minister of Labour that as they had set 
up voluntary joint machinery they could 
dispense with the Wages Council and bring 
into being the British Furniture Trade Joint 
Industrial Council. To ease the passage of 
such changes, another Wages Council Act 
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in ‘1948: specifically granted powers to Joint 
Industrial Councils to apply for the abolition 
of Wages Councils. 


But above all it is essential that both 
employers and work-pcople have full con- 
fidence in the working of Wages Councils. 
Otherwise it may be difficult to prepare the 
way for voluntary joint machinery achieved 


through agreement. 





HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE TO RIGHT EMPLOYMENT 


One aspect of the efforts in Britain since 
World War II to re-model industrial methods 
and increase production has received less 
comment than it deserves. This is the 
campaign to abolish “blind-alley” jobs among 
young people. 


The measures adopted were each small 
in themselves but collectively are being 
fruitful. No sudden result could indeed 
be expected when the aim was to provide 
opportunities for all young persons to find 
the work for which they are best suited and 
training to ensure them a future in their 
chosen occupation. 


It is the task of the Youth Employment 
Service to bridge for boys and girls one of 
the gaps between leaving school and entering 
full adult life. It advises and assists them in 
starting their careers and prompts firms to 
operate the training schemes agreed nation- 
ally by representatives of employers and 
unions. 


It has, of course, been traditional in some 
industries for craftsmen to teach apprentices, 
but outside these crafts there was little 
training before the war, with the result that 
a vast number of temporary jobs were filled 


by young persons who were thus left to face 
adult life with little skill. 


There is a particular shortage now of young 
workers. This is due to the low birth-rate 
in the 1930’s and the raising of the school- 
leaving age; a further cause is that most 
young men are now called upon for two 
years’ service in the Defence Forces. This 
shortage, together with the national need 
for more skilled workers of all ages, has led 
both Government and industry to plan 
improved methods of recruitment and 
training. 


Two Arms.—The programme has two» 
arms. First there was the insistence of the 
National Joint Advisory Council (which 
comprises representatives of Britain’s Trades 
Union Congress and employers under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Labour) 
that all industries must have a jointly agreed 
scheme of apprenticeship or training. Such 
schemes have now been nationally decided 
in almost all of Britain’s main industries, 
though they are always not fully implemented 
in all areas. 


The second arm is the Youth Employment 
Service through which general supervision 
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over the employment of juveniles is exercised 
by the Ministries of Labour and Education. 
The Service has a national executive, 
established in 1948, and a network of Youth 
Employment Committees in various towns. 
These Committees are comprised of repre- 
sentatives of education authorities, teachers 
and welfare workers, together with union 
and employers’ representatives in equal 
numbers. The problem they have to solve 
is not one of simple distribution of young 
workers between jobs but of matching the 
job and the worker and avoiding misfits. 


Each Committee obtains full information 
about employment in their district. They 
compile records of pay, working conditions, 
training and recreation arrangements, and 
promotion prospects in each firm. They are 
informed by firms of vacancies (not all of 
which they consider suitable) and by edu- 
cation authorities about the number of boys 
and girls entering the labour market each 
quarter and are given school records to 
assist in vocational guidance. 


The Committees send their officers to give 
talks to young people before they leave 
school and these talks are followed in an 
increasing proportion of cases by interviews 
and placing in occupations thought suitable. 
Of the 542,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 15 and 17 who left school last year, 
503,000 were given advice about employment 
opportunities and over half of these were 
placed in their first job by these Committees. 


Once placed in a job the young worker 
is not forgotten. There is a follow-up to 
enquire if the placing was satisfactory. This 
is done chiefly by “open evenings” when 
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young persons are invited to meet Committee 
members to discuss their progress and any 
difficulties they may have encountered. Half 
a million of these follow-ups were carried 
out last year. 


Records Kept.—Although by no means all 
young people use the Service or need its 
help, it does have records about all persons 
who start work before the age of 18. This 
is because under the National Insurance 
Scheme insurance cards are issued by Youth 
Employment Offices. The records they keep 
show the type of occupation in three main 
categories. These are (a) employment with a 
recognised apprenticeship or leading to 
professional qualifications; (b) clerical; and 
(c) employment fer which other than 


rudimentary training is not thought neces- 
sary or where training is not yet systematic. 


Last year 277,000 boys commenced employ- 
ment. Nearly 100,000 of these began in 
skilled crafts, the highest numbers going to 
engineering (37,000) and building (20,000). 
But there were still 150,000 who entered 
employment where systematic training is not 
usually given. For instance, 29,000 went to 
distribution and 22,000 to agriculture. With 
girls the proportion entering clerical work 
was of course much higher than with boys 
and the proportion (21,000) apprenticed or 
preparing for the profession was lower. 


In all cases, however, employment has 
been regular. Throughout the year unem- 
ployment averaged less than one per cent— 
a figure almost entirely composed of those 
who register while in the process of changing 
jobs. Less than one in a thousand were 
out of work for eight weeks or more. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


ARE WE TOO MANY?: By G. Raghava 
Rao (The P.T.I. Book Depot, Bangalore 
pp. 40, Price Not Marked) : 


The twin problems of population and food 
and the concomitant concept of family 
planning are these days commonly dis- 
cussed the world over. According to 
many, a solution of these problems will 
pave the way to better health, wealth 
and happiness of people in_ several 
countries. In this little book under review, 
Mr. Raghava Rao makes a bold attempt to 
educate children on _ these important 
problems. 


Whether or not one agrees with the 
author’s view that India is overpopulated, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EFFICIENCY: 
By R. K. Murti (Efficiency Publications, 
394-A, Bhaudaji Road, Matunga, Bombay 
19, pp. 105, Price Rs. 5/-, 1951): 


This book represents a novel attempt at 
interpreting efficiency in the light of the 
commonly accepted moral and _ spiritual 
truths. In the first section, the author tries 
to describe an efficient man. “An efficient 
man is he who is always bold, self-reliant, 
inventive, original and resourceful 
Who can deny that a person who aims at 
efficiency in all that he does should have 
these qualities? Again, “An efficient man 
is he who is always faithful and grateful to 
his employers (italics ours)”—a rather un- 
scientific definition. 


In the second section, the author tries to 
describe efficient organizations and discuss 


every reader will agree with him that a 
person should marry only when he is in a 
position to maintain his family at a decent 
level. “If all of you postpone marrying until 
after you complete your studies and begin 
to earn steadily and sufficiently, your future 
will be bright and happy,” is a sound and 
timely advice to the student community in 
India. 


Written in simple, narrative style and 
profusely illustrated, this book deserves wider 
publicity among students by being prescribed 
as a textbook in High Schools. 


S. Seshadri. 


the problems connected with the duties, 
responsibilities, training, etc. of supervisors 
and workers in an industrial organization. 
Here again, the author tries to describe and 
define these in terms extraneous to science 
and industry. That efficiency in an organiza- 
tion can be increased by eliminating waste 
of time, space and materials, and by proper 
rationalization is accepted on all hands today, 
as also the principle that better employer- 
employee understanding is essential for an 
efficient functioning of an industrial unit. 


The author has taken great pains to collect 
a number of quotations from books on religion 
and philosophy. One remarkable feature of 
the book is the earnestness of the author, 
which is not excelled probably even by the 
members of the Moral Re-Armament 


Movement. 
R. M. Shukla. 
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